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WHAT may become an epoch-making step 
in the campaign against venereal diseases 
was taken last week when Congress passed 
the Kahn-Chamberlain bill [see the SURVEY 
for last week, page 403] providing that 
$4,000,000 be spent within two years in ways 
detailed in the measure. Among these are 
appropriations to state boards of health, for 
the detention of infected persons (to be paid 
as authorized by the secretaries of the war 
and navy), and for research in various uni- 
versities and medical schools into the socio- 
logical and medical aspects of venereal dis- 
eases. The bill creates an interdepartmental 
board of social hygiene, and a division of 
venereal diseases in the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The Presifent’@signature is expected. 


THE Nation, for many years one of the best 
known weekly publications in this country 
in the field of political and literary comment, 
announces its complete editorial separation 
from the New York Evening Post. Thus ends 
an alliance dating back to 1881, when the 
ownership of the two publications was merged 
by Henry Villard. Prof. William MacDon- 
ald, formerly professor of history at Brown 
University and for the past year lecturer 
on political science at the University of 
California, will associate himself with Os- 
wald Garrison Villard and Henry R. Mus- 
sey on the editorial staff. 


ATLANTIC CITY has been chosen as the 
meeting place of the National Conference of 
Social Work in 1919. The date has not 
been definitely selected but will probably be 
between May 15 and June 15. 


LAST week announcement was made that 
President Wilson, by executive order, had 
placed all sanitary and public health ac- 
tivities carried on by executive bureaus, 
agencies and offices. created during the war 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Health 
Service. Further details concerning this im- 
portant step will be published later in the 
SURVEY. 


A SPECIAL American Red Cross mission 
will shortly be sent to Switzerland, it is an- 
nounced, to relieve American prisoners of 
war and American civilian prisoners in the 
hands of the Central Powers. ‘The com- 
mission will also extend relief to destitute 
citizens of the Allied Powers now in Switzer- 
land and aid the Swiss in relieving suffer- 
ing occasioned by the war. Joseph B. Dim- 
mick, former mayor of Scranton, Pa., is 
chairman. 


THE Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
which has become the storm center of war 
prohibition, has reported out a new amend- 
ment to the emergency food bill. This 
would prohibit the sale of all the alcoholic 
beverages after December 31, 1918, and pro- 
hibit the manufacture of beer and wine after 
November 1, 1918. The effect of the amend- 
ment, if passed, would be to make the coun- 
try bone-dry for the period of the war. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, two weeks ago, 
vetoed the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill because it contained a 
provision requiring government clerks to 
work eight hours a day instead of seven. 
The President took the position that, having 
asked private e.nployers to make no change 


in working conditions unfavorable to labor 
during the war, he could not assent to a 
bill under which the government ‘itself made 
such a change. An effort to override the 
veto failed in the House or Representatives 
by a vote of 246 to 50. The objectionable 
provision was then eliminated and the bill 
promptly repassed. 


MARGARET SANGER, the most prominent 


advocate of birth control in this country, , 


was expelled this week from the Birth 
Control League of New York, which had 
been actively supporting her for some time. 
Mrs, Sanger, it was alleged, had reported 
to the district-attorney that Frederick A. 
Blossom, treasurer of the league, had not 
properly accounted for funds in his posses- 
sion. A committee of the league investigated 
her charge and declared that it was untrue. 
A statement issued by the league said that 
it would continue its propaganda. Dr. Blos- 
som was elected vice-president. 


THE Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
American Red Cross has had its status re- 
affirmed as advisory in accordance with the 
plan formulated by the general manager of 
the Red Cross, and its usefulness strength- 
ened through the appointment of an execu- 
tive secretary who will be permanently lo- 
cated at national headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Alberta Peters has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary. Mrs. William 
K. Draper, of New York city, is chairman. 
At the suggestion of the general manager, 
the committee may charge certain members 
with the observance of special activities. In 
this connection the following activities have 
been suggested: convalescent homes and 
nurses’ houses; recruiting women personnel; 
chapter workrooms; canteens; motor corps; 
home service and military hospitals. 


FEAR of a nation-wide strike of telegraph 
operators was temporarily allayed when on 
July 7, the day before the strike had been set 
for, S. J. Konenkamp, president of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, agreed to call 
it off at the request of William B. Wilson, 
secretary of labor. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
joined Secretary Wilson in urging this action. 
A telegram sent by Secretary Wilson to Mr. 
Konenkamp asked that the strike be post- 
poned “until I can have a conference with 
you and others.” It declared also that “the 
Congress is now dealing with the subject, 
and undoubtedly exact justice will be done 
all the parties at interest.” Meanwhile, re- 
ports from New Orleans, Atlanta and Chi- 
cago were that union operators were locked 
out when they went to work on July 8. 
Finally, the resolution empowering the 
President to take over the telegraph and 
telephone lines was adopted by the House 
but had not been adopted by the Senate up 
to Tuesday of this week. Doubt was ex- 
pressed whether it would be adopted before 
a congressional recess. 
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The New Independence Day 


HAT the exceptional city was doing five years 
ago—Rochester, Cleveland and the other pio- 
neers—has become national. We are setting out 
to welcome the stranger within our gates to 
citizenship in the American commonwealth, and our Fourth 
of July parades are putting this new income of race and blood 
and loyalty in a living stream down our public thoroughfares. 
Nothing could serve better than these colorful pageants the 
double purpose of making Americans aware of such human 
reinforcements to our New World stock and of making these 
newcomers aware that their part and place is recognized. 

A year ago average American newspapers got little farther 
than a general damning of all hyphenates; today they are pub- 
lishing with glad acclaim i 
the strange guttural names 
of peoples who are poten- 
tialities in the struggle to 
throw off autocracy in 
Europe, as they are fel- 
low searchers with us for 
the treasures of democ- 
racy here in the New 
World. We have achieved 
parades of all mankind as 
happy auguries and sym- 
bols of ‘Tennyson’s par- 
liament. Over forty na- 
tionalities took part in the 
Independence Day pag- 
eant in New York, the 
Poles winning first hon- 
ors, the Syrians second, 
the Portuguese third; and 
Chinese, French, British, 
Italian and Swiss, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Greeks, “Ameri- 
cans of Hungarian Ori- 
gin,” Japanese, Norweg- 
ians, Russians, Spanish, 
Ukrainians, Venezuelans, 
Rumanians, Armenians, 
Croatians, Czechs, Irish, 
Danes, Jugo-Slavs and 
Lithuanians, sharing in 
special recognition. On 
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this and succeeding pages and on the cover of this issue are 
some impressions of this loyalty parade—its spirit no less than 
its substance—by Joseph Stella, himself an Italian immigrant. 

It is not possible to go into detail into the observance of 
the day in all American cities. But let us take Chicago as an 
illustration. 


NCLE SAM’S hat, in heroic mold, was the center of two 
of the largest Independence Day celebrations there. At 
one, around which many thousands of Bohemian-Americans 
gathered, it was right side up and on the big band of it was 
emblazoned: ‘This is our melting pot.” The other was 
upside down and filled with children dressed in red, white and 


A CZECHO-SLOVAK 


“Saw the Heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails” 
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blue. . It led the endiess procession of Poles as they circled 
around the Kosciusko monument, to stack their flags and ban- 
ners like a color-guard for the flag above every flag. Their 
slogans stirred the American heart as deeply as the Polish 
blood. One read, “The first soldier from Chicago to be killed 
was a Pole.’”’ There were scarcely any young men of military 
age to be seen, except those bearing on their arms the bands 


THE EAST—-A HEAD FROM THE CHINESE FLOAT 


POLISH RIDERS 


CRUCIFIX-BEARING 
LITHUANIAN 


of their enlistment in the national Pay 
lish Army, but numerous were the stars 
on the service flags which were fol 
lowed by the mothers of the boys in 
the camps and at the front. : 
America’s. new Independence Day 
was Chicago’s greatest Fourth of July. 
Under the auspices of a joint commit= 
tee on the Education and Naturaliza~ 
tion of Foreign-Born Adults, includ 
most of the social agencies and influen: 
tial clubs, and with the cooperation of 
the ‘foreign cabinet” which had 
rounded up an amazing number 
liberty loan subscribers and subscrip» 
tions from its cosmopolitan constitu: 


> 
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ency, no less than sixty-four racial groups held cel) | 
brations of their own and thirty-five communi | 
celebrations were held by natives and other ley 
overs. At 3 o'clock the American flag was rais) 
at each one of these celebrations and many othe | 
throughout the city. Allegiance was pledged to | 
by each group who put both their hearts and thy | 
wills into it, with a vim and a gratitude that cou / 
not be misunderstood. 

Thousands of German-Americans united in © 
claring their unreserved loyalty to democracy he! 
and in Germany and to the United States th} 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their saci | 
honor in this war against the German governna i 
and for all time to come. . 

A half million souvenir programs, containing | 
President’s message and his letter “‘to the citizens | 
foreign extraction” who had petitioned him — 
sponsor this kind of a celebration of a new Inj! 
pendence Day, were distributed to the throw! 
gathered at all these celebrations. A concerted ¢ 
continuous effort to systematize and standardize | 
training in English for American citizenship will!| — 
prosecuted by the joint committee in coopera | 
with official agencies. 

A notable ovation to Secretary of War Baker) f 
a great audience crowding the auditorium closed | 
day. The most significant feature of the occas 
was the -enthusiastic applause which greeted 
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every emphasis upon high ethical and social 
ideals as heartily as every allusion to the great 
achievement of the army and navy depart- 
ments in landing a million Americans at the 
front. 


A GREEK—IN THE GARB OF THE 
FIGHT AT THERMOPYL 


THE WEST—A GIRL FROM ALSACE 
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BANDMASTER 


A KNOT IN THE 
LONG PROCESSION 
OF ITALIANS 
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Washington Gladden 
~~ By Graham Taylor 


WARDEN OF CHICAGO COMMONS 


N penetrating the great horizon through death, Wash- 
ington Gladden has done what he has been doing all his 
long life. His horizons have never shut him in, but 
have always beckoned him on. The isolation of his boy 

life on the farm impelled him to make the most of the country 
school and the long winter evenings to cultivate the tastes 
and form the habits of a student, a wide reader and a keen 
observer. 

His apprenticeship in a printer’s shop stimulated his first 
essays toward authorship. “The “modest pretensions” and 
“Derfectly rigid curriculum” at Williams College, more than 
half a century ago, led him to verify in advance what he 
heard James A. Garfield say long afterwards that “a pine 
bench, with Mark Hopkins at one end of it and me at the 
other, is a good enough college for me.”’ His youthful protest 
against the proscription of innocent amusements, which as a 
pastor years afterwards he voiced against the successful effort 
of clergymen to shut them out of a New England Y. M. C. A., 
may have been the earliest expression of his social consciousness, 
which led to his insight and participation in all the social 
issues of his day. “he Civil War developed a staunch patriot- 
ism which was so firmly and fearlessly based that he never 
flinched from taking and defending the broader, more human, 
more principled and idealistic views of national and church 
policies when and where narrower, unjust and short-sighted 
opinions held sway. ‘To further these views he became an 
associate editor of the Independent, and when under the title 
of “the publishers’ notices” advertisements were printed in 
editorial form, he resigned for the sake of editorial honor and 
the honesty of advertising. 

Shoeshop strikes in New England and unemployment there 
and elsewhere caused his entrance upon the discussion of eco- 
nomic problems and industrial relations. His addresses to 
workingmen and their employers at Springfield as early as 
1876 became his most widely read book. From that time on 
throughout his entire pulpit and public career he spoke and 
acted on the conviction that “the labor question was thrust 
upon him,” that he was “‘not required to go in search of ob 
but that it was made “his duty, as a Christian teacher and as 
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John Purroy Mitchel 
By Charles A. Beard 


DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK CITY © 


T would be easier to write of the splendid personal quali- 
ties of John Purroy Mitchel than to sum up in a few 
words the achievements of his administration. “The for- 
mer he possessed in his own right; the latter were the | 
results of many collective efforts under his leadership. The: 
keenness of his mind, the precision with which he went to the 
heart of knotty problems, his tireless industry, his undaunted | 
fighting spirit, his courage—all these are so well known that)| 
they need no célebration by his friends and admirers. More- 
over, he had none of the petty arts of the politician. Those 
who know how he worked at city government can all testify 
that when, on examination, he came to a conclusion on aj 
specific matter, he made no inquiry into the nature and | 
strength of the opposition which his action might arouse. He } 
stood four square to all the winds that blew. Everybody knew |} 
where he could be found. He did not huckster or trim on 
evade. By this he often stirred opposition needlessly and} 
weakened his command over the minds and hearts of those! 
who supported him. _ He did not smile, and bow, and usher 
visitors in and out, giving them false impressions and leaving | 
them in the dark as to his intentions. He had convictions)” 
and lived up to them and died for them. In an age whem) 
shifty evasiveness and cowardly demagogy are too often prac- | 
tised by statesmen thinking of their careers it was inspiring tc.) 
see a man who could defy powers of first magnitude and hit! 
from the shoulder without thought of personal consequences. | 
It may be truly said of Mr. Mitchel that he labored without | 
thinking of his own political fortunes, giving little heed te. 
conciliation and to smooth and easy ways to public preferment. 
All this stands written in the record and is acknowledged!) 
by friends and political opponents. 
The honors of his administration Mr. Mitchel shared with 


thought concerning fitness for their tasks than did he. 


It cami) 
hardly be gainsaid that the level of talent drawn to the mayor's 
great departments of government was never as high as under: 


his administration. No appointing officer ever selected his) 
cabinet with more singleness of thought about their capacity. 


(Continued on page 436) 


A family, with all its goods packed on a sled, leaving its ruined village to seek fortune elsewhere 


Following the Flood in North China 


How Relief Is Being Brought to Sufferers from 
One of the Worst Devastations in History 


By an American Social Worker in China 


O much has been happening and there has been so 
much suffering within the past year, called by 
Mr. Howells the Annus Mirabilis, that it seems like 
only adding another unnecessary worry to bring be- 
ore the attention of the world the story of one of the greatest 
loods in recent history. “This flood happened in China, where 
loods are so common that they are not even reported usually 
n the newspapers of western lands. But this one last Octo- 
yer was recognized as quite unusual, and paragraphs about it 
lid appear in the larger papers in American cities. First re- 
sorts are usually exaggerated, however, and no one took espe- 
ial interest except those who really knew conditions. Within 
1 few weeks after the first great onslaught had come, the 
American Red Cross, well informed through the legation in 
Peking, had spared the sum of $125,000 to give to flood re- 
ief in North China. Since then it has added more. I state 
his merely as an illustration of the recognition which was 
riven by Americans who really knew the need. 

But even so, the North China Christian Flood Relief eon: 
nittee, the agency that is at present doing the greatest amount 
of actual flood relief work, and all other workers even in the 
looded regions, failed to realize the full extent of the dis- 
ister. At first there was under water, an area, including 
Tientsin and other important places, the size of the combined 
states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Since 
then the water has left Tientsin and a large part of the coun- 
ryside, but a few counties are still almost entirely submerged, 
thousands of villages have been inundated, and hundreds of 
eople drowned, frozen, starved or killed by disease; millions 
of dollars’ worth of property have been destroyed and a great 
Jeal of further distress was occasioned. 

As soon as an idea was gained as to how much relief work 
must accompany this great disaster, the Chinese government, 
the American and Chinese Red Cross societies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the various churches and missions near the 
uffected districts got busy. Various special societies were 
organized by the Chinese, and certain individuals undertook 
relief work to a considerable extent, using their own private 
funds. Great camps were erected in Tientsin, and thousands 


of refugees, not only from the city itself but from all over 
the province of Chihli, were housed. Grain was distributed 
to the needy who might still be able to live in their threatened 
homes, and relief in other ways was afforded. 

As time has gone on, a good degree of cooperation has been 
attained between the different agencies, and there has been 
relatively little overlapping in the administration of relief. 
The two chief agencies now carrying on most of the work 
are the Chinese government council, directed by Hsiung Hsi- 
ling, premier under Yuan Shih Kai, and the North China 
Christian Flood Relief Committee. In some of the worst 
districts the latter is in direct charge of all the work, though 
it has a complete understanding with the government council, 
and the government has turned over to it a large proportion 
of all its funds for expenditure and management. It is greatly 
to the credit of the missionaries that they could at such short 
notice absorb so much extra work and so many extra duties 
and exhibit the business capacity to manage such large sums 
of money. It is only another indication of what visitors and 
business men in “missionary countries’ often miss, the real 
devotion and ability of the mass of Christian missionaries. 
The chairman of this committee is Sir John Jordan, the Brit: 
ish minister at Peking, and the managing secretaries are J. B. 
Tayler, of the London Mission, and W. P. Mills, of the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian Association (the Princeton 
University Center in China), with which Survey readers 
have recently been made familiar through Mr. Burgess’ series 
of articles on China’s Social Challenge. The headquarters 
of the relief committee is in the main building of this insti- 
tution. A number of missionaries are voluntarily giving up 
their whole time to the work and many others part or half 
time. Practically all the assistance given by foreigners and 
by Chinese has been without pay. 

When one first visits the scene where the water is still stand- 
ing, after six months time, he is struck by the absolute de- 
struction and desolation it has carried with it. I sailed in a 
Chinese’ junk for five hours across the great wa, or flood 
lake, with a favorable breeze, before I arrived in Wen An 
City, the center of the flooded district. On the way I passed 
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rainy season comes the water will again begin to rise. In eh | 
meantime the people are eating roots, leaves, bark, weeds, ane 
cakes made from chaff and the husks of grain. It is not pala | 
table or nutritive food, but is the best that can be obtained 
and even that is now growing scarce. For hundreds of mile> 
the ground, the only means of production, is useless, and there 
is no possible way for the men who are left in ‘fe region te 
earn a living for themselves and their families. Last winte: | 
it was only too common an occurrence for mothers to sell thei. | 
own children, hoping thus to save the lives of the childrer 
and themselves. Even on the streets of Peking children wer 
offered for sale by their starving parents. : 
Much has already been done to alleviate as much of thi | 
terrible suffering as possible. “The Christian union commit: 
tee has established refuges in the various Buddhist and Con. | 
fucian temples in Wen An, and many women and childrer | 
are being housed in the neighborhood of their own homes ir | 
this way. ‘The various camps at Tientsin, managed by the | 
different relief agencies, took care of tens of thousands during, 
the winter in the same way but on a much more comprehen 
sive scale. In the refuges and camps conducted by the Ameri) 
can Red Cross and the Christian committees, school wa 
taught, many of the natives for the first time learning how 
to read and write their own language. Instruction is alse | 
given in various trades, such as mat and net making, so tha’ | 
the refugees are able in some way to keep busy and pay bach 
LEN en TTR Oa toe a fraction of their expenses, besides earning a little money ane 

Mats and grain are here being given out to flood knowledge for themselves. Drill and games for the children } 
sufferers employed in building a dike at Su Chia talks on hygiene, family care and motherhood, and churel! | 
Ch’ao. The director of the work in this city, Dr. é : : : 
Wiangnicai-bé seortuir cel mee ieliaG services and Bible classes, are also conducted. It is hoped thar | 

} : the refugees will have gained at least something in exchangs | 


a hundred little villages, sticking up on their islands, com- for their hard experiences. i 
pletely shut off from the world except for the tiny junks that Employment is also afforded to several thousand men, whe | 
ply between them and the mainland. In spite of the fact are not admitted into the refuges. A much needed macadami | 
that the villages are built on higher ground than the sur- ized road is being built from Pekin to Tungchow, a dis | 
rounding fields, over half the houses in the county have fallen, tance of about fifteen miles, under the direction of the Chinesi|j 
and many more are so undermined that they will not be able government and the American Red Cross. ‘Three thousane |} 
to stand much longer. Practically all the houses aré made of men are employed on this road. Dikes are also being com J 
mud, and it does not take much soaking to bring them down. — structed along the various river banks which will serve to hole | 
In the winter, while the water was still high, it froze often to back the waters in future floods. I went down to Wen Ay | 
a depth of three or four feet in the houses, and the people City to see the men being selected for this undertaking, ac |) 
were compelled to live on ice all winter. With the spring companying a member of the committee in this trip to thy 
thaw, the ice melted and the receding water carried away various little villages in the neighborhood, where four hun. 
many more of the houses with it. dred of the total of a thousand men were chosen. On th» 

Now conditions are somewhat better. The water is at north side of the city the ground is now free from water te 
present going down at the rate of an inch a day; but this is Some extent, and we were able to walk from village to village, 
temporary as there is no outlet for the wa, and when the We were met every place by crowds of enthusiastic people whe 


WE WANT WORK IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE q 


A thousand men are at present working on the dikes and The Christian, Relief Committee is using the temples ass 
3,000 on a road near Peking homes for: those whose goods are lost { 

if 
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LOOKING DOWN FROM THE CITY WALL IN WEN AN 
These men are trying to reclaim a small field for the spring planting 


welcomed the foreigners whom they have recently come to 

love. It was pathetic, indeed, to see the men who were re- 

jected. Everyone could not be taken, and though the wage held 
out was extremely small, everyone wanted to go. As we went 
about from house to house, looking into their bare interiors 
and their empty larders, I could not help thinking that even 
the mud dug-outs in the trenches must be more cheerful 
than these hovels. In spite of all the suffering, however, the 
people seemed to be happy. Some were depressed, and a few 
of the old women wept for joy when they saw us coming, but 
on the whole I hardly thought it possible that people who 
had gone through as great suffering as these had, could find it 
in them to smile, and chatter and joke. Cheerfulness is one 
of the most easily recognized characteristics of the Chinese. 
The next thing that impressed me was the efficiency of the 
management of the committee itself. Every inhabitant was 
catalogued; the history of every person was known; the needs 
of each family were on record. ‘This trip that the member 
of the committee was making was itself a tour of inspection 
to check up on the knowledge he already had in his little note 
book about the men he was visiting. He selected only the most 
worthy, the most abjectly poverty-stricken, and those who had 
the largest families not taken care of by the refuges. There 
are too many people who do nothing but loaf along and live 
on the efforts of others, to permit the indiscriminate giving of 
charity at a time like this. The committee knew the worthy 

Ones, and it was useless for others to press their claims. 

_ Two days later I was present at Su Chia Ch’ao when these 
men were first put to work on the dikes. Each man was given 
‘a mat for a tent, materials with which to work, grain enough 

for his family for a month, and thirty coppers for his first 

week’s salary. He is, in addition, given his own food from 
day to day. This does not seem like royal pay, but it looks 
big to a man who has had his home and lands swallowed up, 
nothing to eat except weeds and roots for six months, and not 
enough clothes to keep his wife and children from freezing 
. during the winter that has just gone. 

_ Besides affording employment on road and dike, housing 
as many people as possible and teaching them various necessa- 
ties of every-day knowledge, the committee has also distributed 
several hundred tons of grain, has given out thousands of suits 
of padded clothing and some money, has contributed large 
i of seed for the spring planting where the water has 


sufficiently subsided to make it practicable, has enforced vac- 
Cination and other disease-prevention measures on all the refu- 
gees, and finally has arranged, with the cooperation of the 
Chinese government, for the foundation of a permanent hospi- 
tal in Wen An, the center of the stricken district. 

Up to the present time, the committee has been unable to: 
take any steps for the permanent removal of the causes of this. 
and other great Chinese floods. What is needed is new river beds, 
new and strong dikes, canals, and afforestation. As conditions 
are at.present, the rains come and bring down with them large 
amounts of silt from the mountains, which are absolutely bare: 
of any vegetation. This annually fills up the river-beds, and: 
instead of dredging out the bottoms of the rivers and planting 


BEFORE THE RUINS OF THEIR MUD HOME 


The father has probably gone off to beg, leaving his 
family to find such means of subsistence as it can 
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forests on the mountains, the Chinese have always built the 
dikes higher. For this reason, rivers are sometimes seen with 
their beds many feet above the level of the surrounding land. 
One river, the one which is most dangerous in this particular 
place, the P’u T’ai Ho, has no bed at all for a long distance, 
but wanders back and forth over a swath of forty miles or 
more. No one knows where it will turn up next. 

What is needed more than anything else is good, clean, ad- 
ministration which will prohibit ‘“‘squeeze,” the curse of China, 
and will ensure the honest management of public funds by in- 
corruptible officials. ‘The Chinese have no background of a 
sense of responsibility. Honest Chinese workers in the flood 
regions have frequently been insulted by the well-meaning 
congratulations of their friends on the “opportunity they would 
have down there to make their fortune.” It is a bad situation, 
a situation of which respectable Chinese are ashamed. ‘The 


Compulsory English for Foreign-Born 


By Max Loeb 


FORMER MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


CCORDING to the latest census, more than five 
million people in the United States over sixteen 
years of age are unable to read and write English. 
‘Truly, an appalling number. The flattering phrase, 

“the melting pot,’ so glib on our lips before the war, be- 
comes but a bit of high-sounding verbiage in the face of the 
actual facts. Widely scattered masses, undissolved and unas- 
similated, show the defects of the crucible. 

How may we absorb those elements in the community not 
subject to the influence of the daily English newspaper—the 
one great common unifying factor? “These many years we 
have been trying to persuade the foreign-born adult to attend 
night school. Small measure of success has accompanied our 
efforts—and for obvious reasons. After Jan Kochinski, from 
Silesia, has worked eight or ten hours, evening finds him in 
no mood for intellectual exertion. Sleep is a much more at- 
tractive prospect than spelling. Who can blame him if he 
prefers to smoke his pipe and sit at home with his family, or, 
if not too tired, to go to a movie? His thirst for knowledge 
must be exceedingly acute to drive him from his fireside. 

The evening schools have failed signally to interest. any 
considerable proportion of our non-English-speaking popula- 
tion. (See table on next page.) This is not entirely the 
fault of the schools. Classes held after working hours face 
an intrinsic difficulty. Evening instruction is, of course, 
capable of much improvement and enlarged usefulness. 
‘Teachers must be able to speak with. fluency the language of 
those whom they are trying to instruct. In many instances, 
in our large cities, the location is unsuitable, the environment 
unattractive, and the facilities altogether inadequate. ‘There 
is not a city in the United States that is reaching 20 per cent 
of its foreign-born non-English-speaking adults with instruc- 
tion in the reading and writing of English, either through its 
evening schools, day schools, or through private agencies (such 
as the Y. M. C. A., educational alliances and similar insti- 
tutions). 

Vigorous efforts have been made by educational authori- 
ties in the larger cities to stimulate attendance at evening 
schools. Ingenious means have been tried, such as advertis- 
ing cards in street cars, printed appeals on pay envelopes, an- 
nouncement in foreign-language newspapers, etc. In spite of 
the most determined bally-hoo, the spectator refuses to enter 
the tent. Increase the efficiency and attractiveness of the 
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_ the newcomer has been here for a few years, his ambition to | 
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Chinese have enough western-educated engineers to supervise _ 
proper preventive measures; they have spent enough money in- 

relief the past few years to have made relief unnecessary.’ 

What they need most of all is a dynamic of character that will . 
produce in them a sense of social responsibility and of honor. — 
This, then, is the ultimate and constructive goal toward which — 
the North China Christian Flood Relief Committee is aiming: 

First, to do its share in helping the government to relieve the 
present terrible suffering; then to educate and build up char- 
acter among the Chinese people and officials, through the | 
medium of the churches and their various activities, so that 
honest steps for the prevention of such unnecessary floods in~ 

the future may be taken. 


Under the title Catching the Chinese Tiger, the Survey printed May a. 
1914, an article “describing the causes of floods in China and the large en- 
gineering measures then being contemplated by the American Red Cross and 
the Chinese government to put an end to them.—Eb, 


evening schools 100 per cent—the problem is still unsolved. 
The great majority would still, unheeding, go their way, in- 
different to American ideals, and glimpsing only dimly he 
meaning and spirit of our institutions, 

Since the war, attendance at our evening schools has ac- | 
tually fallen off. Immigration has decreased. It is the new °) 
arrival who is ambitious to learn to read and write English. 
It is he who attends the classes in the evening schools. After: | 


learn English weakens, the attractiveness of night instruction | 
grows less, and the desire to master the language of his adopted | 
land, finding no encouragement, languishes and finally dies. | 
Kochinski continues aloof, finding his social] diversion at the | 
gatherings of those who, like himself, speak only their native | 
tongue. ‘There he is at home. No need to feel embarrass- | 
ment at the meeting of the Slovak Circle or the Polish So- } 
bieski Association. If these gatherings were supplemented by 
others at which English was spoken, and American ideals | 
were dominant, no harm would ensue. But unfortunately, | 
these are often the only meetings at which our friend Jan | 
mingles socially with his fellows. It is his only community * 
activity. He has become satisfied to remain, to all intents | 
and purposes, an alien in an American community. 

The most successful plan of education for the non-English- } 
speaking adult has been by means of classes in factories, car- 
ried on voluntarily by large employers. But how many em- 
ployers will, of their own volition, institute classes in their | 
work-room? How many will take time, at their own ex- 
pense, out of the work-day, in order to enable their employes | 
to become a more integral part of the community? How } 
many are able to do so, even if they would, so long as their | 
competitors are not compelled to do likewise? There are’) 
some, both able and willing, and all honor to them. In Chi- 
cago, the Board of Education has agreed to furnish teachers: | 
wherever the employer arranges for the holding of classes im| 
his establishment. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, the Interna--|” 
tional Harvester Company, the Kabo Corset Company and 
others have availed themselves of this service. In Wisconsin, | 
the school-in-factory system is fairly well-established. How-' 
ever, so long as the holding of classes depends solely on the 
voluntary cooperation of the employer, the instruction in fac~ 
tories will be casual, scattered, infrequent and, so far as the 
great mass of workers is concerned, ineffective. 
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At a time when our boys must give their lives under the 
draft, it surely is not too much to ask of the foreign-born 
adult that he learn to read and write English. The draft 
was compulsory. No question of wounding or offending the 
foreign-born was raised. If compulsory education were un- 
reasonable, unjust or oppressive, there would be force in the 
objection; but its justice is manifestly apparent, and under 
proper regulation it will work no hardship on any whom it 
affects. Never was the time so propitious as now to ask of 
the foreign-born that they learn to read and write English. 
How can the Jugo-Slav across the water, the Pole, or the 
Italian have any feeling but gratitude to this republic? How 
can those who are here feel other than grateful for the help 
we are giving their brothers beyond the sea? Surely that 
feeling of gratitude, of good-will, will not be dispelled by the 
fact that those who are resident here must forthwith proceed 
to learn to read and write the language of their adopted land. 

A vigorous attempt will be made to pass appropriate legis- 
lation in the national Congress this year. While opinions 
will, of course, differ as to the exact scheme of procedure, the 
following principles may be laid down as fundamentally sound : 

1. The law must compel every able-bodied resident of the 
United States (unless exempted for some proven disability) 
who is of mature years (the writer suggests age limits of 16 
and 45) and unable to read and write English, to proceed to 
learn to do so (in the manner prescribed by the act) within 
a definite peridd from the date of its passage, and provide 
penalties (of progressive severity) for failure to comply within 
stated periods. (Persons who have finished the fourth grade 
or its equivalent in evening schools shall be presumed to be 
able to read and write English:) 

2. No employe shall lose a single dollar in wages, or suffer 
any discrimination of any kind on account of time spent in 
‘receiving instruction. (This is a particularly good time for 
this provision on account of the scarcity of labor. In ordi- 
‘nary times, some employers might endeavor to evade the law 
by not employing, on some other pretext, men and women 
who are unable to read and write English. No such evasion 
will now be attempted). 

3. The employer should be compensated for any loss or 
damage arising from the fact of classes being held in his es- 
tablishment. 

4. Provision must be made for the teaching of non-Eng- 
lish-speaking foreign-born adults in small plants, stores, or 
shops where only one or a few persons are employed. Either 
they must attend the classes provided for in larger establish- 
ments nearby, or in schools or buildings especially provided 
for the purpose. 
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5. The law must apply to agricultural workers, ‘as well as 
to workers in shop and factory, to women as well as men, to 
housewives as well as factory workers, to natives who cannot 
read and write English, as well as those of foreign birth. 

6. The instruction must be for at least one-half hour each 
working day. (The time of the instruction might, for ex- 
ample, be immediately preceding or succeeding the lunch hour.) 

7. Simple tests of ability to read and write English must 
be given by local-education-governing bodies at least once 
every six months. Employers must report, within stated 
periods, all persons in their employ, and all persons thereafter 
hired, who are unable to read and write English. 

8. Provision must be made for the training of teachers, 
who may be, if qualified, employes in factories, thus saving 
large expense in the deputizing of special teachers for the 
purpose. 

9. Proper appropriation must be made for carrying out the 
act. 

Constitutional questions will, of course, arise. It is, how- 
ever, clearly a matter for national action, rather than for 
state action. i 

Lesser remedies do not afford a satisfactory substitute. 
Ability to read and write English should indeed be a condi- 
tion of naturalization and citizenship, but this does not go far 
enough. It would leave untouched a large percentage of our 
foreign-born population. Should this ability be made a pre- 
requisite for admission into this country? Such a requires 
ment would be a grave error. Many valuable citizens (as is 
later disclosed) come here unable to read and write. With 
a proper law, the adult immigrant would, in a few years, 
master the language. 

We have many native-born unable to read and write. 
Over 2,000,000 Negroes are illiterate. “The law must apply 
to them, also. The boast of Switzerland—that it has no 
illiterates—should be our own. National solidarity means 
true national unity. The breaking up of the foreign-language 
groups who are out of touch with our national life, must 
begin. ‘The frequent tragedy of widening gulf between chil- 
dren who are thorough-going Americans, and their parents 
who cannot speak the tongue and are bewildered by American 
institutions, must be avoided. 

This proposal does not mean the suppression of the foreign- 
language press. That press has its place and value in edu- 
cating the foreign-born. It does not include the suppression 
of foreign tongues. It means no subtraction of present meth- 
ods of information and communication, but the addition of a 
new and essential capacity, one fundamentally necessary in 
the making of an American, 


TaBLeE SHOWING ATTENDANCE OF THE FOREIGN-BORN AT ELEMENTARY CLASSES IN EVENING SCHOOLS 
IN TEN REPRESENTATIVE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


1913-4 
Chicago 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 
Baltimore 
Louisville 


1,711 


San Antonio—(Attendance 400 to 600; considerable Mexican attendance). 


Number of foreign- 
born non-English 
speaking adults.* 
1915-6 1916-7 
150,000 
200,000 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000t 
10,0004 
20,000(1915) 
30,000(1915) 
(no estimate) 
34,000 


1,132 


*These are in the main estimates, as no exact figures are in existence in most cases; the 
estimates, in each case are very low. 

tAbout 50 per cent Negroes. 

tTFigures include total attendance in all night schools. 
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WoMEN AND THE FRANCHISE 
By Josephine Shain. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
127 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$.66. 

‘Tue A. B. C. oF VOTING 
By Marion B. Cothren. The Century Co. 
60 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$.66. 

Your Votre AND How To Use Ir 
By Mrs. Raymond Brown. Harper & Bros. 
258 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$.83. 

THE NEw VOTER 
By Charles W. Thompson. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 349 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.62. 

THe Woman VorTer’s MANUAL 
By S. E. Forman and Marjorie Shuler. 
Century Co. 180 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SuRVEY $1.08. 


I am a new woman voter. For months, 
ever since last November, newspapers, pub- 
licists, politicians, social workers, and my 
own suffrage leaders have been telling me 
about government. There have been con- 
ferences, classes, talks, leaflets, lectures, news 
columns full of “what every voter should 
know.” I am all the things they say about 
the new woman voter—“avid for informa- 
tion,” ardently eager to “humanize govern- 
ment,” impatient for a new social order, “as 
ignorant as most men” about the facts of 
government. 

On my desk are five books intended still 
further to enlighten my ignorance and give 
direction to my energies. Rather, I should 
say there are four books, since Women and 
the Franchise, by Josephine Shain, is merely 
a résumé of the leading arguments for 
woman suffrage well presented in their rela- 
tion to the whole woman movement. The 
book should prove a useful handbook for be- 
ginners in suffrage work, in spite of the 
glaring defect that although published in 
March, 1918, there is only footnote mention 
of the New York victory, which has changed 
the whole direction of the suffrage movement. 

The other books together supply a fairly 
typical example of the kind of help and ad- 
vice which the new voter has been receiving. 
The total is disappointing, for while there is 
information in abundance, extraordinarily 
well presented, especially in The A. B. C. 
of Voting, by Mrs. Cothren, one looks in vain 
for any indication of the revolution in polit- 
ical and social thinking which is going on all 
over the world. The prophets and leaders 
among liberals have been blind to their op- 
portunity of enlisting on their side the great, 
new, eager army of women voters. 

This does not mean that elementary infor- 
mation about existing governmental machin- 
ery is not needed. It is, particularly such 
able summaries as Mrs. Cothren provides. 
In the short space of a little over a hundred 
small pages she manages to condense a sur- 
prising amount of practical information on 
the mechanics of voting, elections and polit- 
ical parties, together with a clear and concise 
account of national, state, and city govern- 
ment. There is a valuable summary of ex- 
isting labor laws in New York state affecting 
women and children, and a number of useful 
appendices, including a sample election bal- 
lot, a sample primary ballot, a sample en- 
rollment blank, a naturalization form, and 
a political calendar for New York, 1918. 

Mrs. Brown in Your Vote and How to 
Use It fulfils the expectation that once freed 
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from the irksome necessity for working for 
the vote women will throw their energies to 
“further human welfare,’ particularly those 
phases of it especially interesting to women. 
The book is intended to “give the busy house- 
wife or the overworked woman in the fac- 
tory the simple outline of her government 
and the officials for whom she is going to 
vote, with the duties and requirements of 
their positions. But that is not all. There 
are certain problems of government today 
and certain departments of politics that have 
to do with things of special interest to 
women. The protection and care of human 
life has always been woman’s great business 
in life. So a book on civics for women must 
include an outline of what the state is doing 
for its children, for its poor, for working 
women, for public health and recreation; in 
short, for the same things in government 
with which she is concerned in her individual 
capacity as a woman.” 

The substance of some of the chapters has 
been used as a correspondence course in 
citizenship by the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Party. There are the usual chap- 
ters on town, county, city, state and national 
governments, on the qualifications necessary 
for voting, on political parties, nominations, 
elections, and the like. There are also some 
very practical chapters on health and recrea- 
tion, on the care of dependent children, child 
wage-earners, public charities, the protection 
of working women, public education, etc., all 
treated in a thoroughly human and social 
spirit, in hopeful contrast to the many sterile 
books on “civics” that clutter our library 
shelves. 

The book, however, accepts the conven- 
tional social remedies for the ills of the body 
politic. There is no hint that any other 
remedies may exist, or that great forces are 
at work in the world of political thought 
today which may throw overboard all patch- 
work social measures. Mrs. Brown dismisses 
the Socialist Party with the brief definition 
that it was “organized in 1900, advocates 
government ownership of land, railroads, 
telegraph and telephones, mines and all vital 
industries. It has become largely the party 
of the industrial workers.” These “indus- 
trial workers” evidently constitute a vague 
outside group whose interests and needs are 
outside the sympathies of women voters gen- 
erally. There is no mention of the labor 
movement, of trade unions, of the program 
of the British Labour Party, etc. Needless to 
say, there is no challenge of the party sys- 
tem, or of representative government, which 
certain students are beginning to point out is 
not the last word in political discovery. 
These same leaders in political thought are 
declaring that we are being driven back to 
the fundamental notions of the state: Does 
the present capitalistic organization, does 
the present industrial order, make it possible 
for the state to fulfil the needs of its indi- 
vidual members? The new woman voter 
looks in vain to books like that of Mrs. 
Brown for the answer. The question is not 
even raised. 

Another note is struck in The New Voter, 
by Mr. Thompson. Soon after the suffrage 
victory last fall the New York Times 
soothed its wounded heart by printing a 
series of gossipy articles for the woman 
voter, and these have now been considered 
worthy of immortality in this bound volume. 
In a dinner table discussion between an ex- 
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congressman, a lawyer, and a correspondent, . 
the business woman, the college woman, and - 
a miscellaneous Jane and Anna are in- * 
structed in the intricate arts of politics. The — 
superiority of man is maintained by the || 
imbecility of the questions asked by the ./ 
women. =| 

The discussion is almost entirely concerned «| 
with the details of party management. The 
general effect is to show the party order as °| 
a closed system, not perfect, of course, but not’. 
as bad or corrupt as it is painted. There is | 
a vast amount of political gossip of a rather » 
stale variety, but no leading principles of 
American politics are presented, nor is there” 
any attempt to give the new voter an idea’ >) 
of the influence of the new economic philoso- 
phy on politics and of the great social issues’ 
which must profoundly modify our system | 
of government. | 

Political instruments of an older genera- 
tion, the exaltation of property rights as 
against human rights, an over-reverence for 
institutions even when they threaten human 
welfare, must all be scrapped in the new 
social order. But these are things un-— 
dreamed of in the present author’s philoso-_ 
phy. He has a troubled feeling that changes , 
are taking place, but he stoutly defends him- 
self and the new woman voter by solemn~ 
warnings against the “American Bolsheviki.” 
His information is sometimes a little infor-_ 
mal, as in his implication that the postal” 
service had always been a povernment func-— 
tion, and that the distinction between Repub- 
licans and Democrats is one between friends_ 
of the people and friends of the nation. Such” 
distinctions are far more useful as cam- 
paign slogans than as historical interpreta- 
tion; but then most of the discussion is in- 
party terms rather than in terms of genuine 
political reasoning. i 

The last book, the Woman Voter’s Manual, 
is hardly worth mentioning. The best part” 
of it is the introduction, by Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who prophesies that the “vivid, new™ 
personal interest of the women voters bids” 
fair to life ‘civil government’ out of the cold” 
aloofness of academic discussion on the one 
side and the ‘mire of politics’ on the other.” 
Mrs. Catt also contributes a helpful discus-— 
sion on woman suffrage as a war measure, 
summarizes the various gains in social legis-— 
lation brought to pass in suffrage states, and 
points out that there is to be no sex segrega- 
tion in politics; “it is together as human 
beings, not as men and not as women, that 
the voters of the United States are moving 
forward into the new democracy, with its” 
larger questions and its finer and surer 
answers.” 

The book itself, however, is a dismal anti- 
climax, for it is a thoroughly sterile and 
meager presentation of certain facts about 
government—facts which, it is frankly 
stated, have been selected mainly from Dr. 
Forman’s book, The American Republic. As_ 
set forth, the facts make up the dreariest 
possible exposition of the structural side of 
government—civics teaching at its lowest 
ebb, calculated to kill off forever any “vivid 
new personal interest’? which the new voters 
may possess. The authors in lifting the 
chapter on International Relations bodily 
from its former resting place have not even 
bothered to mention the fact that we are 
engaged in a world war! 
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How To Keep Fir 1n CAMP AND TRENCH 

By Col. Charles Lynch and Major James 

G. Cumming. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

hy pp. Price $.30; by mail of the SuRvEY 

pote 

This little booklet was published with the | 
approval of the surgeon-general of the 
United States army, and is a practical com- , 
pilation of. useful information. The essen- 
tials of camp and trench sanitation are cov- 
ered in a concise, scientific manner, and the 
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whole arranged in logical form, divided into 
camps at home, travel, camps and quarters 
abroad, first aid. 

The information given on the sources of 
infection and the manner in which diseases 
are transmitted by contact, through air, by 
food, by water, by insects, and by dust is 
most suggestive and instructive to the lay- 
man unfamiliar with these simple public 
health facts. This booklet should prove not 
only useful to enlisted men in the service, 
but suggestive to officers charged with the 
duty of maintaining proper camp sanitation. 
The disposal of wastes is especially impor- 
tant, as well as the subjects of ventilation 
and water supply. 

The few pages devoted to “habits” under 
drinking, association with immoral women, 
and venereal diseases compresses in small 
space the essential facts in regard to this 
kind of personal conduct and shows defi- 
nitely the attitude of the War Department 
upon this subject. 

On the whole, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated upon presenting so much informa- 
tion valuable to those in the service in so 
readable a form. : 

F. J. OsBorneE, 
Lt., San. Corps, U. S. N. A: 


RuRAL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND 

By Lionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. 

Staples. P. S. King & Son. 279 pp. Price 

7s. 6d.; by mail of the SurvEY $2.15. 

This story is the account of the forces at 
work in Ireland since 1880, when Sir Horace 
Plunkett returned from residence in America 
to his native land. It is an account of co- 
operative creameries, credit societies and so- 
cieties for the purchase of supplies used by 
farmers. These all are organized upon the 
principles which have proven good in Danish 
and other continental use, among the Medi- 
terranean countries, and in Asia. 

These principles are a discovery of 
farmers, in some countries ascertained by the 
’ painful method of trial and error, in others 
acquired by imitation. It is the opinion of 
Sir Horace that only upon these principles of 
action can farmers act collectively. They 
constitute, therefore, a formula, precise and 
scientific, the use of which must prevail in 
the agrarian levels of democratic states: 
First, the local neighborhood unit; second, 
the individual protecting himself in the one- 
man-one-vote manner of control; third, the 
doing of business with one another and for 
one another instead of with “customers” as 
joint-stock businesses do; fourth, the division 
of profits on a basis of “business done,” 
which logically follows from the fact that 
the cooperative is organized for business 
with its members, who, of course, make no 
profit at their own expense. 

When it is remembered that the American 
country life movement was initiated by 
Plunkett through Theodore Roosevelt, the 
book gains added interest. In this country 
men are for business first and ideals when 
convenient. The American cooperative 
movement has been more a matter of the 
hand than of the head. But in Ireland the 
head and the heart still lead. Sir Horace, 
a wealthy landlord, would keep the head and 
the heart foremost, both here and there. He 
is a spiritual leader above all. 

Now that the I. A. O. S., the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, has an Amer- 
ican daughter, with initials appropriate, the 
story of this great spiritual enterprise is of 
family interest, at least to all to whom 
Roosevelt's Country Life Commission Re- 
_ port is a social gospel. 

That gospel is the conviction that economic 
welfare must precede and sustain all recon- 
struction—political, educational, religious 
and social. For farmers this gospel has been 
preached throughout Ireland for thirty 
years by Plunkett’s associates; and they have 
responded, one hundred thousand of them, 
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in cooperative societies for manufacture, buy- 
ing, selling and credit. Behind this history 
are three-quarters of a century of agrarian 
progress. The weavers of Rochdale and the 
musical club organized by Schulze-Delitzsch 
discovered the formula for social action 
which Sir Horace would prescribe for all 
the farmers of the world. 

The story of Irish reconstruction is ob- 
viously incomplete, and the enthusiasts who 
wrote this book are endowed with critical 
intellect. Their enthusiasm for reform is 
chastened with statistical precision. Like 
true Irishmen—for Sir Horace Plunkett is an 
Irishman indeed—they wear the vestments 
of idealism, but they practise that hard- 
mindedness which has made the Irish pros- 
perous in every country to which they emi- 
grate. They tell of the obstacles which have 
retarded the movement, the government 
favor for the traders, the mercantile monop- 
oly, and the ignorance of the farmer, whose 
educational defects are thought by these 
writers to be the root of other troubles. 

The Irish societies do not concern them- 
selves with purely agricultural phases of 
cooperation. ‘They have none of the produce 
exchanges which have rescued the poorer 
farmers of the Eastern Shore and of Ken- 
tucky from poverty. The societies for the 
improvement of the dairy cow and of the 
laying hen are scarcely begun in Ireland. To 
the Irish farmer the-hen is still a trifling 
fowl beneath the notice of the breadwinner 
of the family. ‘he feeding of cows through 
the winter has not been worked out, and they 
lose the high prices upon maximum butter 
yield which even the American farmer has 
managed to secure. The chief defect of the 
Irish cooperative organization is in the be- 
nevolent character of the overhead organiza- 
tion, which is still dependent upon the con- 
tributions of persons of philanthropic spirit. 
Self-help and paying-as-you-go must take the 
place of charity before cooperation is mature. 

Yet Irish reconstruction, immature as it is, 
attracts the attention of men of all lands, 
for its very defects illustrate better than do 
the perfections of the Danish and far better 
than the hard-headedness of the American, 
the nature of the agrarian revolution. It is 
hope and idealism that arouse farmers under 
the spur of necessity. The sense of higher 
and ever higher necessities, scaled upon a 
rising standard of living, is moving the 
farmers of these lands to seek the formula 
of living in neighborhood communities, in 
which, everybody knowing everybody else, 
personal character may be verified by per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

The idealism of the Irish agrarians causes 
their passionate devotion to productive work, 
collective business and to that which these 
alone can buy in the world’s markets, na- 
tionalism in morals, literature and religion 
of brothers and neighbors living a common 
life. WarrEN H. WItson. 


AN InTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL METHODS 
By Horace Secrist. Macmillan Co. 481 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 
Although Professor Secrist has called his 

book an “introduction” to statistical meth- 
ods, the range of topics discussed is, never- 
theless, comprehensive, and the treatment of 
them is detailed, explicit, and full. It is 
introductory only in the sense that it is 
written chiefly for those who expect to do 
special work in the subject; it is a text-book 
for college students, statisticians and busi- 
ness executives, rather than for those who 
handle statistics only incidentally and semi- 
occasionally. With the former groups in 
mind, the author’s main purpose, to quote 
one of his first pages, is “to reduce to a 
workable basis the principles of statistical 
analysis and to illustrate their force and 
the methods of applying them to concrete 
problems.” This purpose appears to be fully 
attained. 
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The main divisions of the book deal with 
the meaning and application of statistics and 
statistical methods, sources and collection of 
statistical data, units of measurement, pur- 
poses of statistical study, classification, tab- 
ular, diagrammatic and graphic presenta- 
tion, averages as types, principles of index 
number making and using, description and 
summarization, dispersion and _ skewness, 
comparison and correlation. Although the 
book has the economist and the man of 
affairs chiefly in mind, the methods dis- 
cussed are of general application. 

The chapters on units of measurement, 
graphic presentation and averages are par- 
ticularly good, and the emphasis given to 
the clear definition of purpose in statistical 
studies is excellent and timely. The volume 
is probably the best text on the subject now 
available, especially for students in colleges 
of business administration. 

SHELBY M. Harrison. 


THE CAszE FOR COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 
By G. G. Coulton. Macmillan & Co. 378 
pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.95. 

» Here is a piece of special pleading rather 
than of historical research; yet it is special 
pleading resting upon real historical knowl- 
edge. The author (who is a “liberal’) 
concludes that compulsory military service 
is, and always has been, the friend—not the 
foe—of political liberty. ‘“Despots have al- 
ways relied as much as possible upon volun- 
tary enlistments with compulsion in the 
background,” 

Mr. Coulton effectively answers a certain 
superficial type of anti-conscription argu- 
ment, but aside from questions of detail, his 
book has serious faults: 

(1) He thinks of freedom in terms solely 
of equality, not of liberty. Universal mili- 
tary service may satisfy the demands of 
equality in doing a necessary but oppressive 
piece of work; it remains the foe of the in- 
dividual’s liberty of moral choice—and what 
if, after this war-to-end war, the terrible 
burden be not the necessity the author so 
easily assumes? 

(2) He is unaware of any connection be- 
tween capitalism and militarism, between 
“the nation in arms” and the nation the tool 
of its own financiers in exploiting weaker 
peoples; between the psychology of military 
training and the existence of the servile in- 
dustrial state. 

(3) He assumes that all nations might 
arm “with a maximum of defensive organi- 
zation and a minimum of offensive” and so 
make for peace, an assumption flatly contra- 
dicted by the most superficial consideration 
of “real politik.” 

(4) Finally, Mr. Coulton seems never 
to have heard of internationalism or a 
league of nations, the only way out of our 
present intolerable situation. It follows that 
to a modern foe of a permanent policy of 
conscription the book is not so much false 
as irrelevant—how irrelevant the reader 
may decide by comparing it with, let us say, 
Lowes Dickinson’s The Choice Before Us. 

NorMAN ‘THOMAS. 


IcE-BREAKERS 


By Edna Geister. The Woman’s Press. 


93 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SURVEY 
$1.08. 
Here are joyous activities—other than 


dances—with which to help young men and 
women to get acquainted and to have happy, 
wholesome social evenings together. I have 
seen Miss Geister, using some of the pro- 
grams suggested in her book, take large 
groups of varied people—young and old, 
strangers, self-conscious, stiff—and turn 
them quickly into laughing, frolicksome com- 
rades. ; 
Especially for soldiers or sailors with 
groups of girls and women hostesses, Miss 
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Geister’s 


“Jce-Breakers” are a revelation. 
No apparatus is 


required. Only simple 
things are to be done. Good fun and whole- 
some friendliness inspire the stunts. Many 
of them can be applied by anyone in her 
own home or in larger social gatherings. 

Miss Geister’s book does especially good 
service in showing many games, marches, 
charades, songs, little plays, some folk 
dances, social surprises, and methods of so- 
cial organization which enable people to 
have good times together without “social 
dancing’—which, however good, should not 
be considered the only way. 

In a readable book of ninety pages, Miss 
Geister has contrived to compile 144 en- 
livening activities which social organizers 
—of all the fifty-seven varieties—will find 
useful. CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 


INsIDE CONSTANTINOPLE: A  DIPLOMATIST’S 
Diary DurinG THE DARDANELLES ExPE- 
DITION 

By Lewis Einstein. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

291 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.60. 

Mr. Einstein’s diary, in one of the most 
interesting places in the world at one of its 
most thrilling moments, reflects the busy and 
quite untrustworthy rumors, ‘the criss-cross 
of conflicting currents, of the time and place: 
German assurance, Turkish restiveness, the 
anxiety of the foreign residents, the uncer- 
tainty of the diplomatic situation with Italy, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece. Undecided 
as to what policy to adopt, all respond from 
day to day, each after its own fashion, to 
the reported fortunes of the Gallipoli strug- 
gle. 

Among many points of interest may be 
noted especially the gradual revelation of 
the Armenian horrors, for which Mr. Ein- 
stein categorically blames Germany. As to 
possible war with the United States, he 
thought the Turks would rather welcome it, 
their idea being that America could do 
them no special harm while they would be 
enabled »to seize the valuable American 
properties in schools and institutions. 

Mr. Einstein hardly has the happy touch 
of the born diarist, which hits the salient 
and suggestive fact, nor the gift of vivid 
thumb-nail portraiture, and since the con- 
temporary information as to happenings was 
necessarily not merely fragmentary and con- 
fused but largely quite erroneous, daily jot- 
tings in a journal can do little more than 
give a vivid sense of just this confusion and 
uncertainty. One wishes therefore that, 
equipped as he is with diplomatic experi- 
ence, Mr. Einstein had found time to give 
us, instead of these notes, a connected ac- 
count of events and conditions in Constan- 
tinople during his stay there. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


Tue Lost Fruits oF WATERLOO 

By John Spencer Bassett. Macmillan Co. 

289 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.62. 

Professor Bassett has given us a brief and 
readable history of international affairs in 
Europe from the Napoleonic era till today. 
Moreover, he has, throughout, a definite 
point of view which unifies, without distort- 
ing, his subject-matter. He assumes a ten- 
dency to the development of larger and 
larger political units. ‘The historical ques- 
tion that he is studying is whether they are 
to be held together by imperial power or 
by cooperative agreement. At the beginning 
of the period Napoleon was the protagonist 
of the one as President Wilson is today of 
the other. “ 

After the defeat of Napoleon it seemed for 
a time as though a unified policy in Euro- 
pean matters might be realized. Few epi- 
sodes in all history are more moving or 
more instructive than this of the interplay 
of the idealistic but unstable ideas of the 
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Czar and the cynical and shrewd states- 
manship of Metternich and Castlereagh. 
The premature organization of Europe un- 
der the Holy Alliance, developing into a 
partnership in reaction, happily fell to 
pieces. Europe rumbled along in that state 
of anarchy modified by spasmodic manifes- 
tations of concert which had been for all of 
us the normal state of things. 

Professor Bassett shows how this con- 
certed policy served not to avert wars, but 
—as after the Crimean, the Russo-Turkish, 
the Chinese-Japanese, and the Balkan wars 
—to localize them and to neutralize their 
gains. The concert, such as it was, overlay a 
system of alliances designed to hold one 
another in check and preserve the “balance 
of power’—unless indeed it could be made 
to tip in the desired direction. The phase 
which led directly to the war opens with 
the abandonment of Bismarck’s policy of 
preventing antagonism between Germany 
and Russia and with the consequent new 
alignment of Triple Alliance against Triple 
Entente. : 

“Concert,” says Professor Bassett, “predi- 
cates a group of satisfied great states,” and 
as German dissatisfaction grew the system, 
or no-system, broke into the present bloody 
struggle. 

Professor Bassett is no gentle optimist who 
sees no obstacles in the way of instituting, 
after the defeat of German ambitions, the 
Federation of Nations which proved abortive 
after Waterloo. He analyzes the obstacles 
and especially the economic obstacles to a 
permanent peace; but the choice, he argues, 
is between a world state unified by conquest 
and a world state unified through agree- 
ment. EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


A ComMMuNITY CENTER 

By Henry E. Jackson. Macmillan Co. 

159 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$1.08. : 

A great deal of common sense put in 
everyday language is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Mr. Jackson’s book, most of 
which has also been issued as a bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Jackson is always human, and his back- 
ground is not alien to that of the average 
man. In addition, Mr. Jackson has a burn- 
ing faith in the community center and an 
energy that has brought him into contact 
with phases of this many-sided movement 
in various parts of the United States. 

It is somewhat important to distinguish 
between the community center that Mr. Jack- 
son so well describes and the community 
council that is being promoted by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense from Washington. 
What the community center is President 
Poincaré, of France, has indicated in words 
which Mr. Jackson quotes: “Come with me 
now to the common house, the maison com- 
mune, and tell me, first, if you know a more 
beautiful name than this—the common house! 
What ideas the familiar term awakens! 
There is, in the village, a house that be- 
longs to no one in particular, that is open 
to the poor as to the rich; that is, so to 
speak, the domestic center, the home of the 
village itself.” 

The community council may be the full 
flowering of a community center, but only 
when that community center has reached out 
to include not only all the people, but all the 
groups, agencies and institutions, public and 
private, of its neighborhood, binding them 
up in a methodical way with the national 
task in war times. While a community cen- 
ter need not develop into a full-blown com- 
munity council, no” community council will 
have become truly human, democratic, inti- 
mate in character until it develops a com- 
munity center along with its utilitarian or 
extrinsic services. 

No one horizon bounds the community 
center. The potential horizon of each man 
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is the world’s limit, but practically each man 
has a four-mile radius, a ten-mile radius, 
or a fifty-mile radius, according to the alti- 
tude where he dwells and the instruments _ 
through which he looks. Mr. Jackson’s com- — 
munity center has neither just a four-mile 
radius nor has it the circumference of the © 
human world. Mr. Jackson tells how to 
organize a center and gives a sample con- © 
stitution. He suggests the right relation 
between a community center director and | 
the constituency of that director. He dis- | 
cusses particular devices, like community © 
banks, home and school leagues, neighbor- — 
hood clubs, community forums, and trouble | 
committees, and his discussion is readable, — 
popular, enticing and at the same time based © 
on a rather wide knowledge of the experi- 
ence in community centers during the brief 
seven or eight years through which this 
movement has been recognized as unique. 

If there is a shortcoming in Mr. Jackson’s 
book it lies in a failure to recognize, or at 
least to state, the complexity of social life 
in cities and even in country districts. The 
community center aims to bring all social 
values into such a relation with the common 
man that he feels them as being a part of 
himself. Easier told than done is this ideal. . 
And those who toil at it longest are most | 
aware of the complexity and depth of the — 
human element and the immensity and com- | 
plexity of the environment that has to be | 
humanized. Adventures like the social unit — 
plan in Cincinnati, and the community — 
clearing house and the erstwhile health dis- — 
tricts of New York city are attempts to 
scale the effort at humanization up to the — 
size of the “unhumanized” social order which , 
we are trying to bring into the common 
man’s dooryard. The community movement 
still waits for a book picturing and analyz- 
ing these experiments in humanization. 

JoHN CoLLizr. || 
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INDIA AND THE FUTURE 4 
By William Archer. Alfred R. Knopf.— 
eee Price $3; by mail of the SuRVEY 
This is a remarkable book and extremely 

different from most, being at the same time | 

a brilliant defense of British administration — 

in India and a vigorous plea that the alien 

raj should be declared to be a means and. 
not an end—that the mighty Asiatic do- 

minion of England should be known to all ° 

the world to lack all hope of permanence! 

The author invites his countrymen to look 

on their great Indian empire as no enduring ‘| 

part of their domain, but rather as a land | 
in which they have put their hand to do a~ 
vast work, which one day will be done. " 

Then the Union Jack is to be hauled down, 

and India is to take her place among the’ 

free nations of the earth. 

Mr. Archer is, of course, well aware that | 
his views will not be received with enthu- 
siasm by his own people—least of all by the 
present cabinet—nor, for that matter, by the 

Indians themselves, for he scouts the tale | 

of India’s golden past, and even to the do- if 

minion of Asoka he will give no brighter (h 

description than to say that it was “splendid I! 

barbarism.” iP 
But this stern impartiality gives the book Io 

a very high value indeed. In fact, it may~| 

almost be said to be indispensable to the:| 


the East. That great problem as a whole iss 
not discussed. China and Japan are only” 
incidentally mentioned. No one would! 
gather from the present work that ani| 
Asiatic nation is even today one of the very) — 
foremost powers of the earth. India’s prob-:| 
lems are brilliantly discussed without any. 
consideration of the still greater question of!) 
which they are part. The chapters on liter: P 
ature, art, education and modern ideas aré), 
exceedingly interesting and original. 
Ian C. HANNAH. 
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FURTHER PLANS FOR STUDY 
OF AMERICANIZATION 


HE study of methods of American- 

ization undertaken by the Carnegie 
Corporation (see the Survey for April 
27) has begun under auspicious circum- 
stances. Almost from the day of open- 
ing, the office of Allen T. Burns, direc- 
tor of studies, has been besieged with 
inquiries for information on various 
groups of foreign born or on suitable 
methods of tackling this or that specific 
task of Americanization, and also with 
offers of help. 

The first difficulty was that of agree- 
ing on a definition of Americanization— 
so as to combat from the outset that nar- 
rowing interpretation of the process 
which calls for a suppression of every- 
thing that is not of purely American 
derivation, whether it be language, cus- 
toms or views of life. A first printed 
announcement of the committee of 
Studies says: 


Americanization is the uniting of new 
with native-born Americans in fuller com- 
mon understanding and appreciation to se- 
cure by means of self-government the high- 
est welfare of all. Such Americanization 
should produce no unchangeable political, 
domestic and economic regime delivered 
once for all to the fathers, but a growing and 
broadening national life, inclusive of the 
best, wherever found. With all our rich 
heritages, Americanism will develop best 
through a mutual giving and taking of con- 
tributions from both newer and _ older 
Americans in the interest of the common 
weal. 


The catholic character of the investi- 
gating body is illustrated by the mem- 
bership of the advisory council, which 
consists of Theodore Roosevelt, John M. 
Glenn, John Graham Brooks and John 
A. Voll, president of the National Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association. |The 
staff of specialists, with the subjects to 
which they will give attention, consists 
of the following: 


Frank A. Thompson, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Boston (Schooling of the 
Immigrant); Robert E. Park, professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago (Press and 
Theater); S. P. Breckenridge, assistant pro- 
fessor of household administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Adjustment of Homes and 
Family Life); Grace Abbott, director of 
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Child Labor Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (Legal Protection and Cor- 
rection—also associate chief for Women in 
Industry) ; Michael M. Davis, Jr., director, 


Boston Dispensary (Health Standards and 
Care) ; John P. Gavit, editorial staff, Harper 
and Brothers (Naturalization and Political 
Life) ; William IM. Leiserson, professor of 
political science, Toledo University (Indus- 
trial and Economic Amalgamation); Her- 
bert A. Miller, professor of sociology, Ober- 
lin College (Treatment of Immigrant Her- 
itages); Rowland Haynes, director, War 
Camp Community Service, New York city 
(Neighborhood Agencies); P. A. Speek, 
head of Russian section, Library of Con- 
gress (Rural Developments); C. C. Wil- 
liamson, former librarian of the New York 
Municipal Reference Library (Information, 
Statistics and Bibliography). 

While the plans for all these depart- 
ments are still in preparation, some of 
them have already begun to collect in- 
formation on the work of agencies 
throughout the country in their par- 
ticular departments and will be glad to 
have readers of the Survey direct their 
attention to methods which have proved 
successful and may have useful sugges- 
tions for other communities. “The divi- 
sion on health standards and care, for 
instance, particularly desires the coop- 
eration of individual physicians, of hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, health departments, 
nursing and medical associations, indus- 
tries and other organizations. Among 
other special inquiries, it plans an in- 
vestigation of alleged serious evils due to 
quack practice among immigrants. 

In these days of vast war expenditures 
and enforced thrift, public attention is 
attracted by the appalling economic 
waste in every sphere of life which 
Americans have tolerated in the past. 
(See, for instance, the leaflet, The 
Wasted Years, recently circulated by 
the Massachusetts Civic League.) The 
faulty adjustment of immigrants to 
American conditions is one of the con- 
spicuous failures in this respect. How 
to preserve wholesome homes, filial rela- 
tions, conjugal fidelity, good neighborly 
relationships in the midst of the often 
dangerous experiences of the different 
members of the family, the subject of 
Miss Breckenridge’s division of inquiry, 
deals with one of the most prolific causes 
of waste in human values. 


A THREE-YEAR FIGHT ON 


TUBERCULOSIS 
Nip eee is to become the 
most inhospitable city in the 


country during the next three years. So 
she describes her intentions with regard 
to “an undesirable visitor that has been 
gaining increased power over her during 
recent years.” ‘This visitor is the germ 
of tuberculosis. In 1916, and again in 
1917, the death rate from tuberculosis 
passed the 500 mark. Munneapolis has, 
therefore, given the germ of this disease 
three years in which to “make itself 
scarce.’ The Anti-Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of the Associated Charities has 
joined with a number of other organi- 
zations in an aggressive campaign to help 
achieve this end. Cincinnati set the ex- 
ample of such a campaign and Minneap- 
olis is following suit. 

Proportionately, Minneapolis’ death 
rate from tuberculosis is not excessive 
for a city with a population of 415,000. 
Indeed, she is the fifth city in her control 
of this disease. But she regards it as a 
rate to be ashamed of, when the great 
natural advantages of the city are con- 
sidered. Her houses and inhabitants 
are young. She was settled by a select 
and sturdy stock of Scandinavian pio- 
neers. She covers as large an area as 
Paris, with only one-seventh of the pop- 
ulation of the French capital. She is an 
open-air city. Her parks in summer are 
thronged with picnickers, and her lakes 
with canoeists. Her sleeping-porches 
can be enjoyed all the year round. Yet, 
with all these rare aids to civic 
healthfulness, there are in Minneapolis 
today nearly ten thousand tubercular 
people, and of these only one in five en- 
joys medical supervision. Moreover, 
every available hospital and sanatorium 
bed is occupied; and seventy-eight suf- 
ferers from phthisis in its advanced stage 
are at large, walking the streets, fre- 
quenting amusement places, toiling in 
factories, offices and stores, liable to 
spread the germs of their disease wher- 
ever they go. 

Each year will see certain phases 
of the three-year program begun. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis Committee has 
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Poster of the Y. W. C. A. Land Service Committee 


THE SURVEY FO KOU LY “3; 


HE GIRL, IN THE LAND SERVES THE 
NATION'S .NEED” 


de part of its war work, the Young Women’s Christian Association has 
undertaken to lend its experience in housing and group organization 
The 
association does not recruit the farm workers, but im localities where labor 
is needed and workers can be provided, if there is supervision and backing 


to communities which are contemplating agricultural units of girls. 


it is ready to furnish the necessary staff and equipment. 


Each group 


needs a house mother and often several helpers, such as an agriculturist, 


an automobile repair worker, bookkeeper, and extra kitchen helpers. 


For 


the conditions under which the VY. W. C. A. cooperates with local agencies, 
address Mary North, executive secretary, Land Service Committee, 600 
Lexington avenue, New York city. The association thinks that the girls 
who are working on the land should have their living conditions made as 
pleasant as possible and their strength and energy conserved. 


started its 1918 activities by organ- 
izing community health week  ex- 
hibits, establishing a weekly press serv- 
ice and a monthly health film service, 
holding neighborhood meetings, giving 
noon-day talks with lantern-slide illus- 
trations in factories, cooperating with 
the Red Cross in the care of returned tu- 
berculous soldiers, organizing an open- 
air crusade among children, obtaining 
additional fresh-air rooms in the public 
schools, providing a social service worker 
for the county sanatorium at Glen Lake, 
drawing up plans for a children’s pre- 
ventorium, and reporting undesirable 
conditions in factories, laundries, hotels, 
and lodging-houses. 

Among the plans that this committee 
will put into effect before 1920 are the 
establishment of an open-air camp for 
business girls, a second open-air school 
for delicate children, a settlement house 
dispensary, a day camp, a home for con- 
valescents, a training course for volun- 
teer helpers, free dental treatment, the 
obtaining of health insurance, and the 
launching of a new $500,000 bond issue 
for Glen Lake sanatorium. 

The city health department will add 
two more nurses and a social service 
worker to its tuberculosis division, em- 
ploy additional housing and milk inspec- 


tors, inaugurate an anti-spitting cam- 
paign and procure the detailment of a 
special officer empowered to arrest of- 
fenders; it will include in its budget the 
expense of exhibits and educational ma- 
terial and create a housing division. 

The city hospital will open a dispen- 
sary for non-pulmonary tuberculosis, in- 
crease the number of beds at Hopewell, 
the city sanatorium, appoint a_ so- 
cial service worker and build a nurses’ 
home. 

The Central Council of Social Agen- 
cies will procure employment for dis- 
charged patients and assist in coordi- 
nating the health activities of the city. 

The Civic and Commerce Association 
will district the city for nursing service 
and invite the United States Pub- 
lic Health service to make a health 
survey. 

The Glen Lake Sanatorium commis- 
sion will start work: on a_ children’s 
building and a nurses’ home, appoint an 
industrial worker and provide dental 
treatment for patients. 

The county commissioners will pro- 
vide additional beds at the state sana- 
torium and furnish clothing to needy 
patients. 

To keep the public informed of the 
progress of the work and the need for 
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supporting it, a publicity campaign is 
being carried on steadily by a full-time 
publicity director, who supplies press — 
material not only to the three English- 
language dailies; but to twenty foreign — 
daily and weekly publications. 

Minneapolis believes that a city can — 
have exactly the degree of health that — 
it is willing to work and pay for. “Of 
all diseases,’ says a statement issued by 
the secretary of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee, Paul L. Benjamin, “tuber- 
culosis is perhaps the one whose preven- 
tion and cure are pre-eminently mat- 
ters of common sense and common dol- 
lars. These are the two weapons which 
the citizens of Minneapolis are asked to 
supply in the great three years’ offen- 
sive against the white plague.” 


WOMEN AND TURN-OVER ON | 
THE PENNSY ‘| 


O gain some idea of the rate of the 
present labor “turn over” on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, and particularly | 
the extent to which men are being re- | 
placed by women, a special record was. | 
kept for the ten-day period from May ~ 
27 to June 5 inclusive, on all divisions. | 
of the lines east, and an analysis of the 
figures has been made. In the period 
named, according to a report given out 
recently by Elisha Lee, federal man-. 
ager of the railroad, 4,477 employes left | 
the service and 5,122 new ones were 
hired. On May 27 there were 5,682 | 
women employes and by June 5, this. 
number had increased to 7,227. Thus, 
in the ten-day period, 1,545 more women: 
were hired than had, in the meanwhile, 
left the service. As the total number of 
both men and women hired exceeded by 
645 the number who were lost, these: 
figures would indicate that during the 
ten days in question there had been a 
loss of exactly 900 male employes as- 
against a gain of 1,545 female em- 
ployes. 
These figures show, according to the 
report, that 


as the total divisional forces on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Lines East, excluding 
the general office forces, have recently been 
averaging between 148,000 and _ 150,000,. 
the rate of “turn over” indicated by the ten- 
day test is approximately 100 per cent per 
year. 


The labor “turn over” was shown to vary 
greatly in different lines of work. Com- 
paratively few changes, for instance, took 
place among the enginemen, conductors and 
other employes holding positions which are 
only reached after a considerable length of 
previous service. Trainmen in other grades, 
however, were coming and going constantly, 
and this was true also of shop employes, 
trackmen, etc. There is at present a serious. 
scarcity of firemen, brakemen, car repairmen, 
track-laborers, and engine repairmen. The 
scarcity of car repairmen is reflected in the 
fact that there are currently about 14,000 
“bad order” cars on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, east of Pittsburgh, a figure which is 
about 4,000 above normal. - 
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FIRST WOMAN JUDGE OF 
JUVENILE COURT 


HE first woman to become judge 

of a juvenile court in this country 
was appointed last week by President 
Wilson. She is Kathryn Sellers, for- 
merly a confidential clerk in the State 
Department, now judge of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, pro- 
vided the Senate confirms the President’s 
appointment; such confirmation is re- 
garded as certain. Miss Sellers is also 
the first woman ever appointed to the 
bench under federal authority. 

She is a graduate of the Washington 
College of Law and has for some years 
lectured there on international law. 
Prior to the war she was law clerk and 
translator for the Carnegie Peace Foun- 
dation, which loaned her services to the 
State Department when war broke out. 
Miss Sellers is a charter member of the 
Woman’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. She has not practised law. 
Her appointment was endorsed by Secre- 
tary of State Lansing and interested or- 
ganizations in Washington. 

For some years persons interested in 
the juvenile court movement have urged 
giving women a larger share in the work 
of such courts. Several cities have had 
women assistants to the judge and there 
have been many women probation ofh- 
cers, but Miss Sellers is the first of her 
sex to attain the actual judgeship. 

Miss Sellers succeeds Judge Aukum, 
who served an interim term of a few 
months following the retirement of 
Judge Latimer, whose term expired. 


THE NEW ART OF LABOR 
MANAGEMENT 


HE need for science and art in la- 

bor management never was so ob- 
vious as now in war industries. “These 
are caught between the natural demand 
of the government for high average out- 
puts, and the sensitiveness of their em- 
ployes to undue “speeding up” ; this sensi- 
tiveness is rendered effective by the 
workers’ knowledge that they can leave 
their jobs whenever they choose and 
find others open to them. 

Science and art in labor management 
is, however, of recent origin and the 
skilled practitioners are few. The War 
Industries Board, therefore, has created 
an employment managers’ division. Cap- 
tain Boyd Fisher, formerly vice-president 
of the Detroit Executives’ Club, is chief 
executive officer. Within the past few 
weeks the division has organized courses 
in employment management for both 
men and women. 

Six weeks’ courses are under way at 


Rochester, Boston and Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York city.’ At the latter 
Ordway Tead, the industrial counselor, 
is the principal instructor. A six weeks’ 
course has also been arranged for Pitts- 
burgh, and a two months’ preliminary 
‘course for Cleveland. 
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In all these courses, theoretical in- 
struction will be accompanied by visits 
to the best employment offices and by 
conferences with the most experienced 
managers in the respective districts. 
There will be shop studies and assigned 
readings as well as lectures, and even 
these will for the most part deal with 
employment office practice. Only those 
are expected to enter the training who 
already are engaged in the profession or 


are asked by employers to prepare for 
it, and who will give nine hours a day 
for six weeks to the course. 

One point of special interest in this 


connection is the entry of women into 
this new profession, Experience has 
shown that women employment man- 
agers are not only preferable in con- 
cerns mainly employing women, but that 
they may often successfully replace men 
even in shops mainly employing men, if 
they have the necessary experience. One 
difficulty, however, is to educate manu- 
facturers concerning the exact functions 
of such officers, especially when these are 
women. A student of this phase of the 
subject writes to the Survey: 


So many of the colleges and universities 
throughout the country are beginning to offer 
courses in so-cailed “employment manage- 
ment” and “service work” and “welfare 
work” that we are afraid a chaotic condition 
will arise as to the functional place of an 
employment manager in a manufacturing 
establishment. ‘The new courses arranged 
by the War Industries Board are training 
people to take charge of departments which 
will be responsible for the selection and 
training of the workers and will have as a 
part of their activities all those things which 
contribute toward the welfare and develop- 
ment of the workers. 


This involves more than aspiration or 
general knowledge; the employment 
manager must know what all the differ- 
ent jobs in his establishment involve. 


WOMAN-POWER 


Ceres: “Speed the Plough!” 

Ploughman: “I don’t know 
who you are maam, but it’s no 
good speeding the plough un- 
less we can get the women to 
do the  harvesting.”—From 
Puncu, London. 
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Therefore, according to Captain Fisher, 
those persons are the most successful who 
in addition to other qualifications have 
had experience in actual factory proc- 
esses. His recipe for an “ideal” employ- 
ment manager is: 

A woman at least twenty-five years of age, 
with not less than a high school education 
and three years’ experience in industry, who 
has a broad knowledge of industrial and 
community problems and a personality com- 
manding respect and inspiring confidence be- 
cause of poise, intelligently placed sympathy, 
executive ability, discrimination and _ tact, 
with six weeks’ intensive training in the 
practice of employment management. 

Our correspondent, already quoted 
above, adds to this specification: 

We are not training “welfare workers,” 
although we strongly believe in many fea- 
tures of what is known as welfare work if 
they are undertaken under the direction of 
a_well-functionalized employment depart- 
ment. Nor are we training “lady superin- 
tendents,” which term I have very much re- 
sented when reading the reports of the work 
done in the British factories. Men and 
women are taking exactly the same courses, 
and we hope that these courses will sound 
the knell of the old-fashioned welfare work, 
which has been so justly resented by red- 
blooded workers who have been the victims 
of “lady superintendents” and “matrons.” 


A WOMAN’S LAND ARMY FOR 
PEACE TIMES 


MONG the social organizations 

which, though brought to life in 
war time and for war purposes, realize 
that their work must continue after peace 
has been restored, is the Woman’s Land 
Army of America. ‘This organization 
is endeavoring not merely to place as 
many qualified women as possible in farm 
work this year, or to cooperate in their 
protection like the Y. W. C. A. (see page 
432), but to help in training an even 
larger and more efficient labor supply 
for the next few years when the world’s 
shortage of food is likely to be as pro- 
nounced as it is now. 

For this purpose, progress has been 
made especially in two directions: ex- 
tension of the movement throughout the 
country by the inauguration or afhliation 
of state units and the training of future 
leaders. From a list just completed, it 
appears that the “army” is now organ- 
ized in twenty-seven states, including 
most of the Middle Atlantic and New 
England and some of the western and 
southern states. In six other states, or- 
ganization has been deferred but defi- 
nitely planned, and in two similar work 
is done independently of the Woman’s 
Land Army. 

As regards training for leadership, 
much encouragement has come from the 
offer of a training course at Wellesley 
College which will begin on August 1 
and be run in a camp organized by the 
“army” to reproduce in every respect the 
camp conditions which the workers will 
find in actual agricultural operations. In 
this it is hoped to give experience in unit 
organization, camp-housing, food, water 
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supply, sanitation, camp régime and agri- 
cultural practice, with detailed courses 
of instruction in all these matters by ex- 
perts. There will also be courses in farm 
mechanics, including carpentry and the 
use of concrete, in squad work and in 
the choice and use of farm implements 
especially suitable for women workers. 

The instructors have been chosen 
from agricultural colleges, from tech- 
nical schools and from government insti- 
tutions. Incidentally, this combination 
of practical work with instruction will 
also enable these experts to experiment 
in the standardization of equipment and 
coordination of practice with woman’s 
physique—an essential preliminary to any 
great extension of farm work by women. 
A fee of $50 will be charged to students, 
the expense of equipping the camp and 
underwriting it to a sufficient amount be- 
ing borne by the college. It is hoped that 
out of some sixty recruits to the camp 
a large number will qualify for “com- 
missions” and become eligible to serve as 
instructors and organizers next summer. 
All inquiries should be addressed to camp 
director at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


CALVIN DERRICK GOES TO 
NEW JERSEY 


MPORTANT steps in the develop- 

ment of the work of the new State 
Board of Charities and Corrections of 
New Jersey were announced last week. 
This board was established some months 
ago by the legislature as the result of 
studies by two commissions into the ad- 
ministration of charitable and correc- 
tional institutions in that state. [See the 
Survey of March 16, page 658.] Be- 
cause of the broad powers given to it, 
the effort made to unite in it the advan- 
tages of both central control and local 
administration, the wide interest in its 
work aroused by the commissions of in- 
quiry and the real grasp of institutional 
problems that led to its establishment, 
this board is regarded as one of the most 
promising weapons of advance in the 
whole field of charitable and correctional 
administration, 

Four administrative divisions have 
been established within the board: labor 
and agriculture, and food and dietetics; 
medicine and psychiatry; education and 
parole; and inspection. The law creating 
the board provides for six bureaus and 
empowers it to make combinations of 
these and to create new ones in its dis- 
cretion. The first three of the divisions 
above mentioned comprise the entire six 
specifically mentioned in the law. The 
fourth, that on inspection, has been 
established in order to carry out the pro- 
vision of the law which requires the 
board to make periodical inspections and 
reports from time to time upon all county 
institutions, 

Calvin Derrick, superintendent of the 
Westchester County Penitentiary and 
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Workhouse, New York, and formerly 
superintendent of the Ione Reformatory, 
Ione, Calif., where, he was one of the 
first administrators to introduce self- 
government into a correctional institu- 
tion, was made director of the division 
of education and parole, 

Mr. Derrick is well known to SuRVEY 
readers through his connection with in- 
mate self-government at Sing Sing Prison 
under both Warden Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and Warden George W. Kirch- 
wey, and also through his contribution to 
our pages of an article describing the self- 
government régime at Ione Reformatory. 
[See the Survey for September 1, 1917, 
page 473.] In announcing his appoint- 
ment Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis 
said: 


Mr. Derrick is a man with a national 
reputation, is recognized as the leading su- 
perintendent of the institutions for boys in 
the United States and is also the best quali- 
fied expert in parole work in the United 
States. He made the George Junior Repub- 
lic into a preparatory school for Cornell 
University, academic and engineering de- 
partments, and changed the California state 
reformatory into a first-class secondary edu- 
cational institution. He worked out a sys- 
tem of cooperation between Leland Stanford 
University and the University of California 
whereby graduate students of these universi- 
ties secure credit for professional work in 
the institution for six months of their school 
year. 

Mr. Derrick comes to New Jersey to help 
reorganize on the most modern basis the 
State Home for Boys at Jamesburg and the 
State Home for Girls at Trenton, to improve 
and extend the educational work in the 
other institutions of the state and to improve, 
systematize and extend the parole system of 
the state with particular reference to the 
extension and improvement of the facilities 
and methods of the State Board of Children’s 
Guardians and of the Children’s Courts of 
the State. 


In addition to Mr. Derrick, Commis- 
sioner Lewis has appointed two other di- 
vision directors who have been approved 
by the board. David I. Kelly, of East 
Orange, N. J., is director of the division 
of labor and agriculture and food and 
dietetics, and Joseph Thompson, of Toms 
River, N. J., is director of the division 
of inspection. From 1912 to 1916, Mr. 
Kelly was chief of the recreation depart- 
ment of the Essex County New Jersey 
Park Commission, and since that time 
has been consulting engineer of the de- 
partment. In 1916 and 1917 he was 
first deputy commissioner of correction 
in New York city. Mr. Thompson has 
been interested in charitable and correc- 
tional work for several years. 

The board has also announced its ap- 
pointments to local boards of managers 
of New Jersey charitable and correc- 
tional institutions. Noteworthy through- 
out these is the board’s effort to secure 
specialists. For example, Dr. W. R. 
Broughtin, one of the state’s well-known 
eye specialists, was appointed to the new 
board of the Commission for the Amelio- 
ration of the Condition of the Blind; Dr. 
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Augustus Knight, a specialist in epilepsy, — 


was added to the board of the State Vil- 
lage for Epileptics, and Prof, Frank A. 
Fetter, head of the department of eco- 
nomics and social institutions of Prince- 
ton University, was made a member of 
the board of managers of the State Home 
for Boys. 


SHELTER FOR WORKERS 
AND PROFITEERING 


VERYWHERE, during the past 
few months, the shortage of houses 
has become more acute. With the ces- 
sation of normal building activity in 
many cities, rents have risen rapidly, and 
something approaching a panic has oc- 
curred among householders. Inquiries in- 
to the number and character of vacant 
houses have been carried on in some cities 
by one of the Department of Labor 
housing bureaus—especially with a view 
to ascertaining to what extent it is pos- 
sible to house families and single workers 
in vacant dwellings in or near the over- 
crowded seats of war industry. 

An investigation of this character was 
made several weeks ago in Chicago by 
the City Club, in cooperation with the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. In Philadelphia, the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation was obliged 
after such an inquiry to commandeer, 


with thirty days’ notice, hundreds of oc- ~ 


cupied as well as vacant houses for the 
accommodation of Hog Island shipyard 
workmen, and the resulting sudden de- 
mand for houses in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the city has been reflected in 
higher rents, 

In part, higher rents are due, of 
course, to higher cost of repairs and man- 


agement, and in the case of apartments | 
rented with heat, the higher cost of coal. | 


The price of some plumbing materials 
has almost doubled in a year; wallpaper, 
white lead and oil also have gone up; 
some classes of labor, especially painters, 
are difficult to get at any wage because 
of the government demand for them. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence of un- 
due profiteering by landlords in many 
localities. In Portsmouth, N. H., for 
instance, the state inspector recently re- 
ported: 


Increase in rates for rooms is general. 
ae It is not uncommon for two men 
rooming together each to pay $4 to $5 per 
week for a room that formerly rented for 
$2 or $2.50 per week. Some landlords are 
charging as high as $12 per week for a 
single room, putting three men into a room 
at $4 per week each. : Tenements 
that were formerly rented at from $12 to 


$15 are now $17 to $20, and tenements that J 


were $15 to $20 are now $22 to $28. The 


increase on higher priced tenements is even + 


greater. 


The only excuse made at a meeting of , 


interested citizens called by the mayor of 
Portsmouth was that profiteering in the 
city was no more common than in other 
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places where ships are built, and that ‘it 
extended to food and other commodities 
as well as to dwellings. 

In New York city, a protest breaking 
out from time to time in the East Side, in 
Brooklyn and in the Bronx has culmi- 
nated recently in the formation of a Ten- 
ants’ League of Greater New York, 
which hopes to organize some 100,000 
rentpayers and has for its chief program 
an appeal to President Wilson to appoint 
a federal rent administrator with powers 
similar to those of the food and fuel ad- 
ministrators. Rose Schneiderman, acting 
chairman of the league, declares that 
rents in some of the poorer sections have 
increased since the beginning of the war 
by 80 per cent, whereas the additional 
cost of operation, taking into account the 
reduced number of vacancies, has not 
amounted to more than 4 per cent. If it 
is impossible to secure federal action, the 
league announces that it will demand 
state action and try to influence candi- 
dates for election to the state legislature. 

The building activities of the govern- 
ment must, in the nature of the case, be 
restricted to the most urgent needs, and 
the efforts made by Otto Eidlitz, direc- 
tor of housing, to secure accommodation 
for new employes in munition and other 
War manufacturing concerns wherever 
possible by utilizing existing vacancies in 
the same or nearby cities, sometimes by 
perfecting transportation facilities to the 
localities where such accommodation is 
available, have been justified by the re- 
‘sults already secured in this way. But, 
since it has been decided that the govern- 
ment alone shall finance the new house- 
building operations, the Department of 
Labor realizes that all the additional 
houses needed cannot possibly be con- 
structed from the appropriations of $60,- 
000,000 made this year by Congress. 
Last week it sent Congress, through the 
treasury, an estimate of $100,000,000 as 
the minimum requirement for next year’s 
housing program. — 


ARMENIA, A NEW ALLY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


CCORDING to a recent dispatch 
in the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, 
Caucasian Armenia has declared its in- 
dependence and has sent a deputation to 
Constantinople to treat with the Turkish 
government. Earlier in June, the Ar- 
menian National Council had cabled to 
Paris via Moscow: 

Armenian army groups inflicted sanguinary 
and crushing defeat on the Turks. In a 
series of engagements our troops drove the 
enemy to the frontier. The Georgians, en- 
couraged by these successes, have resolved 
to fight on to the last ditch. Armenian cen- 


ters have been electrified by the spirit of 
Patriotism and deep enthusiasm. 


Though the exact situation is difficult 
to surmise from these cryptic messages, 
informed circles in this country are much 
heartened by them and believe them to 
mean that the combined forces of Ar- 
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GONSTHRECIIVE PHILANTHROPY IN A 


FOURTH OF JULY PARADE 


B* means of this float, the United Charities of Champaign and Urbana, IIl., 
of which Gertrude Longden is superintendent, brought to thousands of 
spectators at a Patriotic Day Parade the methods and aims of its work. 
The inscriptions on the float, representing a family being shown how to 
help itself up successive steps to health, self-support and self-respect, were 
frequently applauded on the line of march. 


menians and Georgians have in fact in- 
flicted serious losses upon the Turks and 
encouraged by American generosity and, 
more particularly, by American partici- 
pation in the war, have resolved to put 
up a strong fight for national independ- 
ence. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, Dr. William T. Ellis, the religi- 
ous writer, recently returned from Asia 
Minor, as well as several former mis- 
sionaries in that region, and the two ex- 
ambassadors to Turkey, Henry Morgen- 
thau and Abram |. Elkus, spoke of the 
enormous influence of the United States 
with the suppressed nationalities of 
Turkey. Cleveland H. Dodge, the 
banker, warned against war with Turkey 
which as a paper war only would result, 
he said, in a decrease of the wholesome 
respect in which Uncle Sam is held by 
the Ottoman government and would be 
of no help to our Armenian allies. Miz- 
ra Ali Kuli Khan, chargé d'affaires of 
Persia, pointed out that the missionary 
and relief activities of America in the 
Caucasus and the regions to the south of 
that mountain range were investments 
in good will of immeasurable prospective 
value and were the only means of lay- 
ing the foundations for a durable peace. 

The meeting was held by the com- 
mittee chiefly to confer with writers and 
magazine editors 0n a campaign to be 
held in November to raise a fund of 
$30,000,000 for relief in the Near East, 
including all of Asia Minor, Persia and 
Greece. Although the committee, when 
formed, did not intend to raise more 


than $100,000, it has already spent some 
$11,000,000. It was announced that 
eighty authors, fifty cartoonists and 632 
magazines had expressed their willing- 
ness to participate in the campaign. 


NON-WAR INDUSTRIES AND 
LABOR 


HE President’s order that workers 

for war industry must be recruited 
from the federal public employment bu- 
reaus (see the Survey for June 22, 
page 348) has given rise to much ‘uncer- 
tainty among employers concerning their 
rights and duties, and the Department 
of Labor has issued instructions, espe- 
cially concerning the extent to which 
non-war industries are affected. Indi- 
rectly, they are all affected, since the 
Employment Service has powers to give 
preference to war industries wherever 
there is a shortage of labor. . 

The following five classes of labor 
may at the present time be hired by non- 
war industry outside the federal em- 
ployment service: labor which is not di- 
rectly or indirectly solicited; labor for 
railroads—the recruiting of which, how- 
ever, is subject to regulations of the 
director-general of railroads; farm la- 
bor—subject to arrangements of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; labor for non-war 
work; labor for establishments with a 
maximum force of 100 or less. 

It appears from this announcement 
that for the present the hiring of all 
unskilled labor by non-war industries 
through the public employment service, 
previously announced, will not be in- 
sisted upon. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 
GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students in social statistics 
and social investigation. Two-year course for other qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, story telling, 
dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME: CIVILIAN 
RELIEF ; PROTECTIVE WORK FOR GIRLS 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


Trains qualified students for social work and 
graduate nurses for public health work. 9th 
year opens Sept. 16, 1918. For bulletin ad- 
dress Bernard J, Newman, Director, 1302 
Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Tue BatrLe CREEK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL For Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation, three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober Ist. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nursrs’ TRAINING ScHOoL DEPART- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Simultaneously comes the announce- 
ment of the establishment of representa- 
tive community labor boards by the War 
Labor Policies Board, to assist the fed- 
eral employment service in the appor- 
tionment of labor, especially where the 
demand is greater than the supply. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
(Continued from page 422) 


the moral counselor and guide of the men 
under his care to grapple with it and try 
and get at the rights of it.” Yet all 
the while he never failed to maintain his 
high standards of work in the pulpit and 
pastorate and in the authorship of re- 
ligious as well as social literature. 
Impelled by this conviction he felt 
constrained to go far beyond taking a 
hand in the settlement of local industrial 
differences, as he did at Columbus and 
Cleveland, and could not stop short of 
finding a social philosophy as a substitute 
for the then regnant laissez faire prac- 
tices which recognized no right but 
might, no arbitrament except force. This 
philosophy he formulated in his volume, 
Applied Christianity, in 1887 and fol- 
lowed it up by another on Tools and the 
Man, or Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law, and by still another 


bearing the broader title, Ruling Ideas 


of the Present Age. “These small but 
potent volumes may fairly be said to 
have given incentive, viewpoint and di- 
rection to very much of contemporary 
and subsequent Christian social litera- 
ture. Ever in search of fundamental 
principles and always endeavoring to 
formulate and interpret them, he did not 
hesitate to apply them fearlessly to con- 
crete situations. ‘Che most notable in- 
stance of this was when as a corporate 
member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions he pro- 
tested against receiving the contribution 
its officers had solicited from John D. 
Rockefeller, on the ground that this was 
“tainted money.” Although his protest 
was unavailing, he secured the passage 
of a resolution by the triennial conven- 
tion of the Congregational churches di- 
recting the officers of the board “neither 
to invite nor solicit donations to its funds 
from persons whose gains had been made 
by methods morally reprehensible or 
socially injurious.” ‘Three months there- 
after the officers of the board gave as- 
surance that the spirit of this resolution 
would govern their future conduct. 
Long before any others than radical 
theorists on social order advocated gov- 
ernment operation of public utilities, Dr. 
Gladden argued the public advantage of 
the parcel post and the public owner- 
ship or control of the telegraph and rail- 
way systems. Recognizing the demand 
that such a policy would make upon the 
community and conceding the present un- 
preparedness of most communities to 
meet it, he proceeded to urge the need 
and practicability of fitting the city and 
state to extend their function with in- 
tegrity and efficiency, This he did in 
a volume entitled The Christian League 
of Connecticut, and another, The Cos- 
mopolis City Club, in which he sug- 
gested the duty and feasibility of fed- 
erating the churches and other agencies 
in a cooperative league for the promotion 
of good local government and for the 
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enactment and enforcement of legisla- 
tion directed toward that end. The first 
of these advances was made in 1883, 
long before the movement for church 
federation set in, and the application to 
municipal welfare was made in 1893, 
three years before Chicago established the 
first municipal voters’ league. “The fear 
of political corruption in granting pub- 
lic utility franchises at Columbus led to 
his election to the city council at his 
mere suggestion that he would be will- 
ing to serve if his fellow citizens de- 
sired him to do so. 

To the very end of his long life he 
kept on advancing. Only two years ago 
he was awarded the Church Peace Union 
prize for his essay, The Forks of the 
Road. His last letter to the writer, re- 
ceived a week before his death, expressed 
the keenest interest in and sympathy with 
the Russian situation, and gratefully ap- 
preciated the “note of cheer” contained 
in letters from Russia forwarded for his 
reading. 


For what Dr. Gladden has been to 


the church and the commonwealth, trib- — 
ute was paid by the writer in the SuRVEY | 
for November 3, 1917, appreciative of — 
his being “at once nestor and contem- — 


porary, leader and comrade, pioneer and 
conservator, civic soldier and sweet 
singer.” Long after his deeds and his 


books may be forgotten, and after the | 
rank and file in church and state have © 
accepted as matters of course what he | 
and other pioneers dared and suffered to | 


say and do, men, women and children 


will continue to sing with Washington ~ 


Gladden: 


Oh, Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 


because of the courage of his conviction 
that: 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 

Have the Universe on their side. 


JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
(Continued from page 422) 


to perform efficiently and faithfully the 
work allotted to them. He did not think 
first of rewarding his friends and pun- 
ishing his enemies. Who can do the 
work wisely and well? 


assumption of responsibility. ‘True, the 
circumstances of his election gave him a 
freer hand than most elected officers en- 


joy; but still must it be admitted also | 
that he used that opportunity to the full | 


limit. 


The administrative achievements of | 
Mr. Mitchel and his colleagues are not | 
easily summed up. They were not spec- | 


This- vas (ian | 


first question that came to him on the | 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
‘Situations Wanted,” *“Help Wanted,” 
including 
the address, for each. insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


headings ‘ 
etc., five cents each word or intial, 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Two experienced teachers 
who can teach the regular school grades 
and act as cottage mothers in Jewish Or- 
phanage. Salary $50 per month, room, 
board and laundry, etc., included. Address 
2820 SURVEY. 


WANTED—Organizer of girls’ and wom- 
en’s work in large Jewish communal insti- 
tution in New York City. Salary $1800 a 
year. Apply, stating education and experi- 
ence to 2825 SuRvEY. 


WANTED—Two cooks for State In- 
dustrial School. Man and wife, male or 
female. Applicants must have scientific as 
well as practical training. Address J. H. 


Bayer, Supt., Tenn. Ind. School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
WANTED—College woman, _ trained 


Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—A primary teacher in coun- 
try home for girls. Address 2831 Survey. 


WANTED—A working housekeeper in 
country home for girls. Address 2832 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
A SOCIAL WORKER engaged in secre- 


WOMAN, five years’ experience, now 
taking course in case work, open for posi- 
tion August 1. Address 2827 Survey. 


COLLEGE § graduate 
desires secretarial position. 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED house-mother desires 
position child-caring institution. Address 
2829 SURVEY. 


MARRIED man—superintendent of boys’ 
work. Years’ experience. Address 2833 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOMAN SOCIAL WORKER, nurse or 
teacher desiring quiet country vacation, of- 
fered free home during summer in West- 
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tacular. They consisted not so much 
in the creation of new departments and 
the undertaking of entirely new services 
as in the wholesome and efficient admin- 
istration of work to which the city was 
already committed. The fire-prevention 
laws, the laws and ordinances affecting 
the sanitary conditions of factories, the 
measures safeguarding public health in 
every way were enforced with strictness 
and impartiality—indeed, the criticism 
most commonly heard is to the effect that 
the responsible officers of Mr. Mitchel’s 
administration were “difficult to get at.” 
As to the eflicient work of the Depart- 
ment of Health. there stands the lowest 
death rate in the history of the city, and 
in 1916 the lowest tuberculosis death 
record since minutes of that dread dis- 
ease were first kept. In police adminis- 
tration Mr. Mitchel’s entire term was 
singularly free from political and tender- 
loin scandals. At no time was the police 
force used and abused for partisan pur- 
poses; whatever complaints were made 
against it, none of them contained a 
breath of that putrid atmosphere that so 
often circulates in the range of police 
affairs. The work done for thousands 
of defective and impoverished children, 
the firm attempt, carried out without 
fear or favor, to eliminate parasitic pov- 
erty, the sincere and persistent efforts to 
improve the institutions for correction 
and charity—this, too, stands mainly to 
the credit of Mr. Mitchel, for he se- 
lected the officials charged with respon- 
sibility for this work and he stood back 
of them when they got into difficulties. 
Courageous efforts were made to put the 
bankrupt pensions systems of the city on 
a sound basis; the work of city planning 
and zoning, begun under President Mc- 
Aneny, of the Board of Aldermen, was 
carried forward with skill and note- 
worthy results; the pressing educational 
questions of the city were attacked with 
energy and sincerity, and if mistakes 
wére made in policies they were not the 
mistakes of the cowardly administrator 
who saves his on (and his salary) 
by “muddling along till the end of his 
term’; the rising percentage curve of 
the city budget was brought down with- 
out impairing the services rendered. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of 
Mr. Mitchel’s administration was the 
businesslike management of the millions 
of details involving the funds, property, 
and employes of the city—the elimination 
of petty wastes at a thousand points, the 
selection of able people to discharge even 
the smallest duties, the persistent watch- 
fulness at the points far and wide, like 
the watchfulness of privates in a great 
army, each of whom feels his sense of 
personal responsibility and has confidence 


in the high command. This is of the . 


essence of successful democratic yovern- 
ment. It is easy to make election 


. speeches; it is infinitely difficult to man- 


age a giant concern with nearly ninety 
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thousand employes, spending hundreds of 
millions every year, buying supplies of 
immense quantity and variety, safeguard- 
ing life, property, health, peace and 
safety. The task is truly staggering and 
can be comprehended only by those who 
have seen it at close range or attempted 
some small share of the labor. The har- 
assing details, the multitude of personal 
squabbles, the day and night pressure of 
heavy responsibilities—all this falls to 
the lot of a mayor of New York city. 
That Mr. Mitchel took his duties seri- 
ously, considered them gravely, dis- 
charged them fearlessly, those who dif- 
fered from him on matters of policy will 
concede. ‘This is the great test; beyond 
this we need not go. It must be said, 
too, that he early saw the menace of Ger- 
man militarism in American life, warned 
his countrymen against it, sought to pre- 
pare for the coming storm, and then 
gave his all to the cause in which he be- 
lieved. All may look upon the balanced 
ledger and say that it is good. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 
For VatuE Receivep. <A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 

East 19 St., New York. 

Grrts anp Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Maxinc THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tre Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty Cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
Tent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
First NatTronaL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE Societies. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 W. 13 St., New York. 


quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
600 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORWROER SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Survey ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 
Blindness, Ners, 

Cancer, Ascc. ‘ 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncic, Aasprim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLa. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


for Crippled and Dis- 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


_ Efficiency Work, Bur. 


Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rpr. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nemu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
. for Ment. Hygiene. 
. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Necsw, Newa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AA. 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, ApEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, RcrepM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. — 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, Hi, Niucan, T1, 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs, 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Area, Praa, 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rar, 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. é 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, NwwcyMca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasrt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. 
Schools, Anga, H1, T1. 

Short Ballot, So. 

Social Hygiene, Asya, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, H 


Nwweymca, Poa. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALt. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, RcicpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M.-C. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nrww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main? 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
striction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of. condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical edacation. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—Wnm. Dudley Foulke, pres.; C. 
G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Advocates a rational and fundamental re- 
form in electing representatives. Pamphlet free. 
Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual: membership dues, $3. 


“BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions’ anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
He Perky, sec’y;. 2 W. 13° St," New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ Chancellor David Starr. Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection .of intet-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
_CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 
acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
_ St., Boston; For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Ruarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
_ Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fitth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes, employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy. sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches.- Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures,’ publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C, Lathrop, pres.; William T. Cross, gen. 
sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court Chicago. General or- 
ganization. to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 
Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman Biggs. 


Public Agencies and [Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; William H. Baldwin, sec’y; A. S. Frissell, 
treas.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; develops 
necessary agencies of relief; encourages co-opera- 
tion between existing agencies; trains Negro so- 
cial workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
noe Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. , 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braticher,sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and _ lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMutrtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 _E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
COLOUR STUDIES IN PARIS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of “ Plays, Acting and Music,” etc. Net $3.00 
Brilliant, varied and individual sketches of the less familiar artists and poets of the true Quartier Latin by the acknowl- 
edged connoisseur of that hidden, subtle, evasive Paris which the ordinary visitor never sees. 

Boston Transcript says: “‘ Fascinating glimpses of literary and Bohemian Paris are given by Mr. Symons.” 


FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


By A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCR, Author of ‘“ Memories Discreet and Indiscreet.” In Press. Net $5.00 
“Phere are not enough indiscretions,’ was the only criticism leveled at ‘ Memories Discreet and Indiscreet,” one of the 
most successful volumes of reminiscences of recent years. ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance” therefore decided to be more 
indiscreet. 

Among those who appear in the pages of her new volume are Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, King Edward VII, the 
Duke of Connaught, Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop Temple, Lord Brampton, “Old Q.,” Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mrs. Langtry, 
the ubiquitous German Emperor, Joseph Chamberlain, Henry Labouchere—to name only a few. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 


By CHARLES RIVET. Translated by Hardress O’Grady. : , Net $3.00 - 
Mercure de France says: “ Published a few weeks after the Russian Revolution (the last chapter bears the date of May, 
1917), ‘the Last of the Romanofs,’ by Mr. Charles Rivet, who knows Russia (that is, as well as one can know her) 
and was correspondent of the J'emps at Saint Petersburg, later Petrograd, gives a complete picture, in its conciseness, 
living and above all true, of the lamentable erisis which marked the whole reign of this unfortunate Nicholas LI, who 
brought about, from loss to loss, from incapacity to incapacity, and from neurosis to madness, the ruin of the Empire 
of Peter the Great. All this part of the book is excelleyt and of the most lively interest, with its sketches of Russian 
traits, the social classes, the government, the tchinovisg# the police system, the parties at court, the influence of the Em- 


press, even to the ignominy of Rasputin, and the ministerial treason of Sturmer and Protopopof.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
SHAKSPEARE 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M. P. Net $4.00 
The angle from which Mr. Marriott approaches the 
study of these plays is primarily historical and politi- 
cal, but critical and literary questions are by no means 
neglected. Consequently the book should appeal 
equally to the general reader, to the historical special- 
ist, and to the student who desires a scholarly intro- 
duction to and commentary upon Shakspeare’s histori- 
eal plays. 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN FRANCE 


By Lt.-Col. J. W. B. MEREWETHER and the Rt. Hon. 
Sir FREDERICK SMITH. Net $4.00 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Earl CURZON of Kedles- 
ton. Portraits, Illustrations and Maps. 
The detailed and official story of one of the most sur- 
prising and audacious military experiments the world 
has ever seen. Within two months from the outbreak 
of the war Britain had thrown six brigades of Indian 
troops, with divisional and artillery units complete, 
into Franee. And it is not too much to say that the 
Indian Corps saved the Hmpire—and so the Allies—at 
the critical time when Britain’s little army had prac- 
tically been annihilated, and the armies of Kitchener 
had not yet been put in the field. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A Symposium on the Situation After the War and How to 
Meet It. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Net $2.00 
This remarkable symposium contains the results of an 
inquiry undertaken recently to ascertain the opinions 
held by a large number of distinguished English men 
and women as to the labor problems which must be 
faced after the war. Most stimulating and suggestive 
for those who are already considering how to meet 
the situation after the war in this and other countries. 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


By SIEGFRIND SASSOON. Highly commended by John Masefield. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 1770-1798 


A Study of “The Prelude,” by HMILD LEGOUIS. 
Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. Net $3.50 
With a prefatory note by Leslie Stephen. 

M. Legouis’ study is concerned with one stage in 
Wordsworth’s development. Wordsworth was in 
France at the crisis of the Revolution, and there, as 
we know from the Prelude, became the enthusiastic 
admirer of Michel Beaupuy, afterward a general and 
an incarnation of republican virtue. M. Legouis has 
now pointed out the nature of Beaupuy’s influence 
upon his young English disciple. 


EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURERS 
IN THE EAST 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT. Net $4.00 
This book is a notable contribution to the literature 
of imperial biography. Its author has done for these 
Empire builders of the Far Hast what Froude did for 
the founders of the English navy in his “ English 
Seamen.”’” He has rescued the obscure records of 
their lives and deeds from the dust of oblivion and 
presented them to us in glowing chapters of adventure 
and incident which stir the imagination. 


‘CREATIVE IMPULSE IN 


INDUSTRY By HELEN MAROT. Net $1.50 


How is the industrial efficiency necessary to America 
after the war to be produced and maintained without 
Prussianizing the workers? 

This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this 
forward-looking and stimulating book. She shows 
that productive force really depends (among free 
workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulse, and 
that this impulse in the worker must be recognized 
and educated. 


Net $2.00 


Ihe New Republic says: “When John Masefield returned here some months ago he brought praise of Mr. Sassoon’s 
war poetry. It was a surprise to him that this poetry, published in London in May, 1917, and dedicated to Thomas 


Hardy, should not yet have reached popularity.” 


The Boston Transcript says: “ No English poet of late, with the exception of Walter fon Mave, bas a purer strain of 


magic than Siegfried Sassoon. Unknown to American readers, this poet comes out o 
of incomparable beauty, awaikening our spirits to. gleaming vis 


‘i¢ken Hngland, with a gift 


tas beyond the ruck and gloom of the present.” 


DISEASES o. TRUCK CROPS and their CONTROL 


By J. J. TAUBENHAUS, Ph.D., Plant Pathologist and Physiologist to the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, 


Net $5.00 


Truck growers have of late years been paying an increasingly heavy tax in the shape of losses due to disease and para- 


sites. 


Plant pathologists the country over have consequently been directing their attention to finding preventive and curative 
methods to fight this over-growing menace to a large portion of our food resources. ; 

The author, a plant-disease specialist, has for years been devoting his entire attention along these lines, and he has 
now, by grouping related families of plants together, been able to get within a single volume an enormous amount of 
the most important and valuable information on the diseases in question, their symptoms and antidotes. 
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